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IPCS  Mailroom  Management 

...Uniquely  GMA! 


Up  and  running  today  at  The  Baltimore  Sun! 


Then  Now 

The  Sun  used  to  run  its  mailroom  manually.  ...which  they  did,  and  replaced  it  with  a  floppy! 

When  there  were  only  1 0  zones  to  contend  with,  Today,  The  Baltimore  Sun's  modern  packaging 
the  schedule  would  be  drawn  up  in  pencil,  center  is  managed  by  GMA's  unique  PC-based 
Changes  were  made  by  erasing  and  reworking  IPCS  (Integrated  PrePRINT  Control  System), 
the  plan  again  and  again.  As  the  number  of  scheduling,  tracking,  and  reporting  on  preprint 
zones  and  inserts  increased,  difficulties  multi-  progress  through  the  mailroom  from  loading 
plied  enormously  in  managing  rapid  changes,  dock  receipt  to  bundled  distribution. 

Delayed  insert  deliveries  could  not  be  tolerated; 

late  changes  became  cumbersome,  often  Packaging  Operations  Manager  Jack  Conaboy 
impossible.  This  all  placed  added  pressures  on  says  IPCS  has  upped  productivity  25-30%, 
advertisers  with  the  likelihood  of  lost  revenues.  improved  product  integrity,  and  benefitted 

advertisers  with  later  deadlines.  "The  Sun  now 
Even  under  the  best  of  conditions,  with  the  most  handles  eight  times  more  zones  with  personnel 
competent  people  in  charge.  The  Sun's  old  and  equipment  scheduled  in  a  fraction  of  the 
manual  method  could  no  longer  meet  the  needs  time  by  fewer  people  for  less  cost.  IPCS  can 
of  dynamic  continued  growth  and  zone  diversity,  also  cope  with  the  unexpected  as  if  it  were 
Something  bold  had  to  be  done  to  advance  into  planned  .  It’s  definitely  advanced  technology." 
a  new  era  of  packaging  system  technology. 

The  Sun  is  convinced:  for  optimum  mailroom 
The  first  step  was  to  throw  away  the  clipboard...  management,  GMA's  IPCS  is  the  right  first  step. 


Integrated  PrePRINT 
Control  System 

IPCS 


QHZ 


The  Leader  in  Integrated  Inserting  Systems 


Member  of  the  MULLER  MARTINI  Group 


Corporate  Headquarters 
and  Sales 

1 1  Main  Street 
SouthboroMA  01772 
Telephone;  508-481-8562 
Fax:  508-485-2060 


Manufacturing  and 
Engineering 

2980  Avenue  B 
Bethlehem  PA  18017 
Telephone:  610-694-9494 
Fax:  610-694-0776 


Muller  Martini-Canada 

20  Caldari  Road 
Concord  ON  L4K  4N8 
Canada 

Telephone:  905-660-9595 
Fax;  905-660-9555 
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Eagles  may  be  shooting  for  the  Moon 


SixcTfi 


Chosen  by  the  Associated  Press 
as  one  of  the  top  ten  sports  sections 
in  the  country.* 
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Suburban  Journals 
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The  Morning  Journal 
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Herald  News 
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Coatesville,  PA 
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Alton,  IL 

The  Call  - 

Woonsocket,  Rl 


The  Register  Citizen 

Torrington,  CT 


The  Times  Herald 

Norristown.  PA 


The  Times  Reporter 
Dover  •  New  Philadelphia,  OH 


The  Times 

Pawtucket,  Rl 


Suburban  Publications 

Wayne.  PA 


The  Phoenix 

Phoenixville.  PA 


*  Daily  circulation  under  50,000 


Attention  Pablishefs.....If  We 
Can't  Save  You  Money  &  Provide 
You  With  High  Quality  Service 

You  Don't 
Ned  Us. 

Printing  Systems  of  America 

CAN  PRINT 
IT  FOR  LESS. 

Join  P.S.A.’s  growing  number  of  small,  medium  & 
large  size  newspapers  and  shoppers  that  have 
pooled  their  printing  resources  to  enjoy  better 
buying  power  through  high  volume. 

Whether  you  publish  one  zone  of  1 5,000  or  eight 
zones  of  12,000  each,  you  can  buy  printing  as  a 
part  of  multi-million  dollar  buying  network.  Past 
performance  has  shown  savings  can  range  from 
10%  to  40%.  Whatever  the  format,  we  can  help 
you  print  it  for  less. 

Printing  Systems  of  America  is  owned  and  man¬ 
aged  by  a  publisher,  that  means  we  understand 
your  needs  better! 

So  before  you  meet  your  next  deadline,  give  us  a 
call  and  see  what  all  the  savings  are  about. 

Call  Larry  Ross 
Publisher/President  of  P.S.A.. 

Printing  Systems  of  America 

A  Division  of  MARKETEER  Publications 

(718)  376-7676 

3517  Quentin  Road,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11234 
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MAY 

1  "A  —  Organization  of  News  Ombudsmen  Convention,  University 
of  St.  Thomas,  Minneapolis 

2-6  —  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi¬ 
zation  Conference  on  Media  and  Democracy,  Santiago,  Chile 
1  2-  15  —  National  Cartoonists  Society  Convention,  Sheraton  I 
Grand  Torrey  Pines  Hotel,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

1  6-1  ^  —  Canadian  Circulation  Management  Association  Sales 
and  Marketing  Conference,  Radisson  London  Centre  Hotel,  London, 
Ontario  j 

1  5-1  8  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Wigwam  Resort,  Phoenix 

15-18  —  Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Radisson  Plaza  Hotel,  Minneapolis 

1  9-2 1  —  American  Association  of  Independent  Newspaper  Dis¬ 
tributors  Sales  Conference,  Hilton  Resort,  Hilton  Head  Island,  S.C. 
25-27  —  Newspaper  in  Education  Conference,  Peabody  Hotel, 
Memphis 

29-6/1  —  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers 
(FlEJ)  World  Newspaper  Congress,  Vienna,  Austria  I 

JUNE 

1  -A  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Advertising  Conference, 
Fairmont  Hotel,  New  Orleans 

2- 4  —  National  Indian  Media  Association  Convention,  Howard 
Johnson  Hotel,  Rapid  City,  S.D. 

3- 4  —  North  Carolina  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill 

8-1  1  —  Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists  Conven¬ 
tion,  Royal  Sonesta  Hotel,  New  Orleans 

15-19  —  National  Press  Photographers  Association  Convention, 
Ramada  Classic  Hotel,  Albuquerque 

1  4-  19  —  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors  Conference,  Regal 
Riverfront  Hotel,  St.  Louis  , 

17-19  —  National  Society  of  Newspaper  Columnists  Convention, 
Holiday  Inn  Longboat  Key,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

25-29  —  Nexpo  Conference,  Las  Vegas  Convention  Center 
25-29  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Classified  Co-op 
Marketing  and  Sales  Conference,  Las  Vegas 

25-29  —  International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives  Conven¬ 
tion,  Caesar’s  Palace,  Las  Vegas 

JULY 

4-  10  —  International  Society  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors  Con¬ 
vention,  University  of  Calgary,  Calgary,  Alberta 

1  7-20  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Marketing  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hilton  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

27- 31  —  Unity  ’94  Convention  of  the  Asian  American  journalists 
Association,  National  Association  of  Black  Journalists,  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Hispanic  Journalists  and  Native  American  Journalists  As¬ 
sociation,  World  Congress  Center,  Atlanta 

28- 3 1  —  North  Carolina  Press  Association  Convention,  Sheraton 
Hotel,  Atlantic  Beach 

SEPTEMBER 

1  4- 17  —  Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Convention,  Stouffer 
Hotel,  Nashville 
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In  Brief 


N.Y.  Times,  Guild 
reach  tentative 
contract  agreement 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  and  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  New  York  Local  3  have 
reached  a  tentative  agreement  on  a  new 
contract,  terms  of  which  were  not  dis¬ 
closed. 

The  Times  reported  the  settlement 
the  same  day  it  reported  that  profits  of 
its  parent  New  York  Times  Co.  jumped 
62%  in  the  first  quarter  largely  because 
Times  advertising  picked  up. 

The  Guild  was  working  without  a 
contract  for  a  year  and  is  the  last  of  the 
paper’s  unions  without  a  contract. 
Eleven  others  have  agreements  through 
the  year  2000. 

The  Guild,  which  was  ousted  from 
the  New  York  Post  and  New  York  Daily 
News  through  ownership  changes  dur¬ 
ing  bankruptcies,  was  under  pressure  to 
make  concessions  at  the  Times,  where 
management  had  demanded  an  end  to 
worker  seniority  rights  and  new  man¬ 
agement  rights  to  contract  for  work  tra¬ 
ditionally  done  by  union  members. 

The  paper  has  declared  its  intention 
to  cut  its  white-collar  work  force  —  es¬ 
sentially  the  Guild  and  management  — 
by  about  the  same  10%  that  it  has  cut 
the  blue-collar  payroll.  It  has  offered 
voluntary  job  buyouts  to  groups  of 
white-collar  employees. 

Guild  urges 
support  of 
Unity  ’94 

THE  NEWSPAPER  GUILD  is  encour¬ 
aging  its  locals  to  send  representatives 
to  Unity  ’94,  the  conference  of  four 
groups  of  minority  journalists  to  be  held 
in  Atlanta  in  July. 

In  a  memo  to  local  leaders.  Guild 
president  Charles  Dale  said  the  organi¬ 
zation  will  subsidize  preregistration  fees 
for  the  first  10  locals  to  send  copies  of 
conference  registrations. 

“This  is  an  extraordinary  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  Guild  members  to  meet  and  net¬ 
work  with  others,  to  learn,  teach  and 
shape  the  diversity  issues  and  recom¬ 
mendations  that  will  affect  the  industry 
and  our  union,”  the  memo  stated. 

At  a  meeting  in  October,  the  Guild’s 


international  executive  board  urged 
each  local  to  send  at  least  one  minority 
journalist  to  the  meeting. 

More  than  5,000  people  are  expected 
to  attend  the  first  Unity  conference. 
Groups  participating  are  the  Asian 
American  journalists  Association,  Na¬ 
tive  American  journalists  Association, 
National  Association  of  Black  journal¬ 
ists  and  National  Association  of  His¬ 
panic  journalists. 

N.Y,  Times  has 
major  presence 
at  Unity  ’94 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  and  New 
York  Times  Co.  will  have  a  high  profile 
at  Unity  ’94,  the  conference  of  four  as¬ 
sociations  representing  minority  jour¬ 
nalists  to  be  held  in  Atlanta  in  July. 

About  80  top  managers,  editors  and 
staffers,  some  of  whom  are  members  of 
the  minority  groups,  will  attend  the 
meeting,  spokesman  William  Adler 
said. 

Times  has  reserved  eight  booths  at 
the  conference  job  fair.  Sixteen  re¬ 
cruiters  will  talk  about  career  opportu¬ 
nities  at  the  Times  and  the  company’s 
regional  newspapers  and  magazines. 

The  Times  will  sponsor  and  produce 
one  of  four  major  sessions  at  the  gather¬ 
ing.  “Myths  and  Stereotypes”  will  ex¬ 
amine  the  role  of  minorities  in  the  me¬ 
dia  and  the  culture  at  large. 

As  it  has  at  other  meetings,  the 
Times  will  distribute  conference  materi¬ 
als  in  briefcases  bearing  newspaper  and 
conference  logos. 

ASNE  approves 
mission  statement 

FOR  THE  FIRST  time  since  its  found¬ 
ing  in  1922,  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
has  approved  a  mission  statement  that 
emphasizes  its  commitment  to  the  First 
Amendment,  diversity,  newspaper  inno¬ 
vation  and  member  involvement. 

As  immediate  past  president  William 
Hilliard,  editor  of  the  Portland  Oregon¬ 
ian,  explained,  “Our  world  continues  to 
change  rapidly,  making  the  newspaper 
more  indispensable  than  ever  in  a  de¬ 
mocratic  society.  The  ASNE  mission 


statement  will  give  direction  and  pro¬ 
vide  continuity  for  our  presidents  as 
they  lead  the  organization  into  the  21st 
century.” 

The  board  also  approved  resolutions 
supporting  International  Press  Freedom 
Day  May  3  and  the  Declaratk)n  of  Cha- 
pultepec,  a  document  outlining  the 
principles  underlying  press  freedoms  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  adopted  re¬ 
cently  at  the  Hemispheric  Conference 
on  Free  Speech  in  Mexico  City. 

ASNE  officers, 
board  elected 

GREGORY  FAVRE,  EXECUTIVE  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Sacramento  Bee,  was  elected 
president  of  the  American  Society  ot 
Newspaper  Editors  at  the  group’s  recent 
annual  convention  in  Washington. 

Other  officers  installed  were  vice 
president,  William  Ketter,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  Patriot  Ledger;  secretary,  Geneva 
Overholser,  Des  Moines  Register;  and 
treasurer,  Robert  Giles,  Detroit  News. 

Elected  to  the  ASNE  board  were 
William  Woo,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch; 
Diane  McFarlin,  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald- 
Tribune;  N.  Christian  Anderson,  Or¬ 
ange  County  Register;  Acel  Moore, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Edward  Seaton, 
Manhattan  (Kan.)  Mercury;  and  Timo¬ 
thy  Gallagher,  Albuquerque  Tribune. 

Gallagher  will  serve  a  two-year  term, 
and  the  others  will  serve  three  years. 

Immediate  past  president  William 
Hilliard  of  the  Portland  Oregonian  joins 
the  board  as  an  ex  officio  member. 

Photographer  dies  in 
S.  Africa  violence 

A  SOUTH  AFRICAN  photographer 
died  and  a  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  pho¬ 
tographer  was  shot  and  wounded  April 
18  while  covering  violence  in  black 
South  African  townships.  Ken  Ooster- 
broek,  chief  photographer  at  the  Johan¬ 
nesburg  Star,  died  of  an  apparent  bro¬ 
ken  neck  after  soldiers  and  journalists 
dived  over  a  wall  to  avoid  gunfire.  Greg 
Marinovich,  a  free-lance  photographer 
who  won  the  Pulitzer  in  1991  for  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  photos  of  a  South  African 
mob  killing  a  man,  was  in  stable  condi¬ 
tion  with  gunshot  wounds  in  the  chest, 
buttocks  and  hand. 
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NEWS 

9  Dispute  About  Column 
Turns  Racial 

Black  columnist  Earl  Caldwell  says  the 
New  York  Daily  News  spiked  his  col¬ 
umn,  then  fired  him.  The  paper  de¬ 
fends  the  spike,  says  he  quit. 

1  1  Newspapers  At 
The  Crossroads 

Newspaper  Association  of  America 
outgoing  chairman  Donald  Newhouse 
says  the  industry  has  taken  its  lumps 
and  it  is  time  to  revitalize. 

1  2  Creative  Pricing 
Of  Ads  Touted 

That  is  one  way  that  small  newspapers 
can  increase  advertising,  according  to 
the  “Big  Ideas  for  Small  Newspapers” 
session  at  the  NAA  convention. 


feature  editor  says  it  is  a  way  to  get 

readers  to  participate.  SECTIONS 


1  3  ‘Fine  Tuning’ 

At  The  NAA 

The  association  cuts  dues  for  smaller 
newspapers,  reduces  the  “unwieldy” 
size  of  its  board  and  creates  task  forces. 

1  4  AP  Upgrades 

Associated  Press  chief  exec  Louis  Boc- 
cardi  announces  details  on  speeding 
up  the  slowspeed  news  wire  and  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  high-tech  ad  delivery. 

1  6  Free  Press  Still  Rare 
In  Eastern  Europe 

Speakers  at  a  World  Press  Freedom 
Committee  meeting  say  papers  in  the 
region  need  more  Western  media  help. 

1  7  SportsWriter  Software 
No  Job  Threat  —  Yet 

But  the  product  can  be  helpful  at  some 
small  weeklies,  where  the  process  of 
putting  scores  and  information  from 
high  school  stringers  or  coaches  into  a 
story  can  be  chaotic. 

1  8  Why  Not 

Reader'Written  Poetry? 

The  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press  has  been 
running  it  for  20  years,  and  the  paper’s 


33  A  Plea  For  More 
Coverage  Of  Religion 

The  Rev.  Billy  Graham  complains  to 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  that  religion  news  is  “relegated” 
to  a  few  columns  Saturdays. 

34  A  Call  For  Diversity 

ASNE  immediate  past  president  Wil¬ 
liam  Hilliard  offers  advice  to  his  col¬ 
leagues. 


DEPARTMENTS 
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LEADING 
NEWSPAI 


large,  are  ( 

*  *  Here's  wh\ 

leading  ^ 

andbrea 

TV  LISTINGS 


IMS  TV  Listings  is  the  choice  of  more  than  70  of  the  largest 
100  newspapers  in  the  country.  In  fact,  more  papers,  small  and 
large,  are  choosing  innovative,  flexible,  accurate  TMS  TV  Listings. 

Here's  why  newspapers  demand  the  expertise  of  TMS  TV  Listings; 

I  Editorially,  no  other  service  compares  with  the  customization 
and  breadth  of  our  listings.  With  hundreds  of  movie,  program 
and  sports  genres  to  select  from,  formatting  and 
layout  are  limited  only  by  your  imagination. 


I  Our  technical  expertise  extends  to  fuil-pagaination 
capabilities  and  cable-zoned  TV  book  editions.  A 

sophisticated  IBM  RISC-based  computer  database  provides 
uninterrupted,  accurate  service  and  can  interface  with  virtually 
any  computer  system. 

I  TMS  TV  Listings  offers  a  variety  of  delivery  options  from 
camera-ready  copy  to  electronic  formatting  or  traditional 
typesetting  systems  and  Macintosh. 

-  Whether  you  need  a  simple  grid  or 

log  format,  reader-friendly  program 
.  ,  break-outs  or  a  stylish,  fully-paginated 

TV  LiStinQS  TV  book,  look  to  TMS,  the  leader  in 
- -  TV  Listings. 


435  N.  Michigan  Ave.  I  Chicago,  IL  6061 1 1  (800)  245-6536 1  (312)  222-4444 


James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President 
Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher 
D.  Colin  Phillips,  General  Manager 
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Credentials 

THE  WORLD  CUP  security  department  may  have  been  motivated  by  honorable 
intentions  when  it  sent  a  form  to  media  applicants  specifying  that  in  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  credentials  to  cover  the  games,  they  would  have  to  undergo  security  checks 
by  the  FBI  and  other  law  enforcement  agencies. 

But  we  notice  that  no  one  is  taking  credit  for  the  outrageous  idea. 

This  invasion  of  reporters’  privacy  is  unprecedented.  Nothing  like  this  is  re¬ 
quired  for  sportswriters  covering  the  Super  Bowl  or  the  World  Series  or  the  re¬ 
cent  Olympics. 

We  wonder  if  security  checks  are  made  on  all  the  players  from  around  the 
world  who  will  participate  in  the  games. 

What  criteria  would  be  applied  to  admit  reporters  or  keep  them  out? 

Refusing  credentials  to  a  reporter  because  of  lack  of  accommodations  is  one 
thing.  But  to  do  so  after  an  FBI  check  on  the  reporter’s  background  would  stig¬ 
matize  that  reporter  for  life  and  might  jeopardize  his  or  her  employment,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  reasons  for  such  action  are  kept  secret. 

This  is  a  dangerous  invasion  of  privacy.  If  pursued,  it  could  become  a  prece¬ 
dent  for  other  sports  or  public  events. 

Media  and  their  reporters  are  right  to  resist  and  refuse  to  be  part  of  it. 
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THE  COUNCIL  OF  Europe’s  Committee  of  Ministers  has  rejected  a  code  of 
journalistic  ethics  proposed  and  adopted  last  summer  by  its  parliamentary  as¬ 
sembly. 

This  is  the  best  piece  of  news  for  the  free  press  since  the  United  Nations  Edu¬ 
cational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  changed  its  stripes  and  became  a 
defender  and  proclaimer  of  freedom  instead  of  a  regulator. 

Among  other  things,  the  ethics  code  called  for  an  ombudsman  to  monitor  the 
press  of  Europe.  Under  government  auspices,  that  would  be  tantamount  to 
putting  a  KGB  officer  in  every  news  office.  The  code  also  would  dictate  wage  lev¬ 
els  as  well  as  professional  training  for  journalists. 

The  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ)  gets  credit  for 
leading  the  fight  successfully  against  this  code. 

This  battle  has  been  won,  but  the  FIEJ  warns  that  the  war  is  not  over  because 
the  council  still  has  a  Steering  Committee  on  the  Mass  Media,  which  is  pursuing 
the  subject.  The  free  press  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world,  must  not  drop  its  guard. 

Unsigned  letter 

THE  EDITOR  OF  a  student  newspaper  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
Greensboro  fell  into  the  trap  of  publishing  a  letter  to  the  editor  that  had  not 
been  written  by  the  person  whose  name  was  attached,  thus  providing  a  timely 
warning  to  editors  of  newspapers  throughout  the  country. 

Our  report  (E&P,  April  23,  p.  56)  contained  a  graphic  description  of  the  time 
bomb  such  a  letter  can  become. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Says  J'Schools  should 
get  involved  in  local  schools 


YES,  LAURA  SCHAUB  (“Shop  Talk 
at  Thirty,”  E&’P,  Dec.  18,  1993,  p.  56), 
journalism  professionals  must  actively 
support  high  school  journalism  and 
newspapers,  but  that’s  only  half  the 
story.  Journalism  professors  and  stu¬ 
dents  need  to  get  involved  too. 

At  Florida  A&M  University,  profes¬ 
sors  and  student  journalists  partnered 
with  a  local  high  school  and  together 
we  have  resurrected  journalism  and  the 
student  newspaper.  This  semester,  the 
high  school  journalists  will  begin  air¬ 
ing  a  weekly  closed-circuit  TV  news 
show.  Recently,  we  were  awarded  a 
grant  to  continue  our  work.  We  believe 
we  have  created  a  model  for  other  jour¬ 
nalism  schools. 

The  name  Rickards  High  School 
strikes  unmerited  fear  in  the  hearts  of 
many  Tallahasseans.  Considered  the 
“bad  seed”  of  the  Leon  County  school 
system,  the  school  has  received  nega¬ 
tive  publicity  and  public  derision  for 
many  years. 


Newspaperdom. 

50  YIARS  AGO  .  .  .  Members 
at  the  44th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Press  in  New  York  City 
unanimously  endorsed  the  actions 
of  the  board  of  directors  in  appeal¬ 
ing  the  government’s  antitrust  suit 
against  the  AP.  The  board’s  report 
said  it  would  resist  to  the  utmost 
every  effort  to  bring  about  govern¬ 
ment  control  of  news. 

New  York  Gov.  Thomas  Dewey 
told  newspaper  publishers  at  their 
convention  in  New  York  City  that 
he  recognized  the  need  for  censor¬ 
ship  in  wartime  but  declared, 
“Once  the  fighting  has  ceased,  we 
must  insist  that  all  censorship  of 
every  description  cease  with  it.” 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
April  29,  1944 


When  the  high  school  decided  to  re¬ 
vive  its  journalism  program  in  fall 
1992,  Dr.  Gale  Workman,  an  associate 
professor  in  the  School  of  Journalism, 
Media  and  Graphic  Arts  at  FAMU,  de¬ 
cided  it  would  be  a  “wonderful”  (that’s 
the  word  she  used)  idea  and  initiated 
the  partnership. 

So  many  people  had  given  up  on  the 
students,  who  wanted  nothing  more 
than  an  education  and  a  chance.  For 
18  months,  FAMU  students  (yes,  stu¬ 
dents)  and  faculty  have  worked  to  give 
them  both. 

During  the  first  year,  every  Wednes¬ 
day  7:15-8:05  a.m.,  FAMU  students 
taught  interviewing  and  organizational 
skills,  inverted  pyramids  and  design 
techniques.  We  played  games  to  keep 
the  Rickards  students  abreast  of  cur¬ 
rent  issues  and  to  keep  them  on  their 
toes.  We  also  helped  the  Rickards  stu¬ 
dents  achieve  a  milestone  —  the  re¬ 
vival  of  their  student  newspaper,  the 
Totem  Poll,  after  a  two-year  hiatus. 

In  fall  1993,  we  worked  each 
Wednesday  morning  with  the  new 
class  of  first-time  journalism  students, 
preparing  them  for  a  future  in  deliver¬ 
ing  the  news.  This  spring,  we  are  assist¬ 
ing  the  Totem  Poll  staff  each  Friday, 
coaching  writing  and  editing,  teaching 
photo  sizing  and  design  principles. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  FAMU 
partnership,  the  Rickards  students  vis¬ 
ited  the  offices  of  the  FAMUAN, 
FAMU’s  student  newspaper,  and  Talla¬ 
hassee  Democrat.  They  published  the 
Teen  Democrat,  a  page  dedicated  to 
high  schools  by  the  Democrat,  and  a 
page  of  letters  to  the  editor  in  Capitol 
Outlook,  a  weekly  black  newspaper. 

Some  FAMU  professors  now  offer 
extra  credit  to  students  serving  as  men¬ 
tors. 

Recently,  a  second  faculty  member 
from  FAMU’s  J-school  has  joined  the 
partnership.  One  morning  a  week,  she 
and  a  group  of  FAMU  broadcast  stu¬ 
dents  work  two  hours  with  two  new 
TV  production  classes  at  Rickards. 
This  semester,  the  Rickards  classes  will 
begin  producing  a  weekly  closed-cir¬ 
cuit  TV  news  broadcast  and  producing 


music  and  dramatic  videos. 

From  our  first  high  school  journal¬ 
ism  class,  five  Rickards  students  have 
decided  to  attend  journalism  school  at 
FAMU.  Others  have  decided  to  attend 
college  and  pursue  other  degrees. 
Many  of  the  students  have  found  they 
actually  like  writing. 

Many  universities  preach  communi¬ 
ty  involvement  to  their  students.  At 
FAMU,  we  practice  what  we  preach. 

Shaneesa  Ashford 

Ashford,  a  graduating  senior  at  FAMU 
majoring  in  newspaper  journalism,  is  a 
part-time  copy  editor  at  the  Tallahassee 
Democrat  and  was  the  student  coordi¬ 
nator  of  the  Rickards  Partnership 
Alliance  during  its  first  1 8  months 

Hoffenberg  wasn’t 
as  bad  as  he  was 
portrayed  to  be 

AS  A  FORMER  employee  of  the  New 
York  Post,  I  realize  it’s  hard  for  anyone 
to  chronicle  accurately  its  tortuous  re¬ 
cent  history  —  especially  to  keep  track 
of  the  carnival  of  charlatans  who 
tracked  through  the  place  last  year. 

But  George  Garneau’s  article  (“Feds 
charge  Hoffenberg;  his  women’s  paper 
folds,”  E&P,  Feb.  26,  p.  10)  managed  to 
do  something  no  one  else  has  —  make 
Steven  Hoffenberg  look  worse  than  he 
is. 

Garneau  writes  that  Hoffenberg  “in¬ 
spired  a  newsroom  revolt  during  his 
failed  takeover  last  year  .  .  .  including 
nearly  an  entire  edition  of  negative 
news  stories  about  his  checkered  busi¬ 
ness  history.” 

Not  exactly.  We  were  wary  of  Hoffen¬ 
berg,  but  he  did  provide  needed  cash 
for  a  few  weeks  when  the  Post’s  credit 
was  cut  off.  As  his  legal  troubles  mount¬ 
ed  and  a  federal  court  froze  his  assets, 
Hoffenberg  cast  about  for  another  in¬ 
vestor. 

He  found  Abe  Hirschfeld,  parking 
garage  builder  and  spitter  upon  journal¬ 
ists,  who  inspired  the  Post  front  page  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  shedding  a  tear 
and  inside  headlines  such  as  “WHO  IS 
THIS  NUT?” 

Hoffenberg  may  have  been  a  sleaze- 
meister.  But  Hirschfeld  went  him  one 
better. 

Hal  Davis 
White  Plains,  N.Y. 
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Dispute  About 
Column  Turns  Racial 

Black  columnist  Earl  Caldwell  says  New  York  Daily  News  spiked 
his  column,  then  fired  him;  paper  defends  spike,  says  he  quit 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

A  DISPUTE  ABOUT  a  racially 
charged  column  has  cost  New  York 
Daily  News  columnist  Earl  Caldwell, 
the  paper’s  most  prominent  black 
writer,  the  job  he  has  held  for  15  years. 

Editorial  page  editor  Arthur  Browne 
said  he  spiked  the  column,  which  re¬ 
ported  allegations  that  a  white  police 
officer  used  his  badge  and  gun  to  rape 
six  black  male  livery  cab  drivers,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  unfair. 

“In  essence,  he  convicted  the  cop  of 
the  alleged  rapes,”  Browne  said.  The 
column  showed  no  sign  “of  any  effort 
to  get  the  cop’s  side  of  the  story.” 

“1  couldn’t  in  good  conscience  pub¬ 
lish  that  column,  and  I  was  unable  to 
edit  my  way  through  it,”  he  said, 
adding  that  discussion  with  Caldwell 
on  “how  to  make  it  fair  proved  fruit¬ 
less.” 

Browne  denied  firing  Caldwell  but 
said  that  because  the  columnist  failed 
to  return  a  phone  call  and  made  state¬ 
ments  to  the  press  that  he  had  been 
fired,  “we  don’t  think  we  have  any 
choice  but  to  accept  his  severance,” 
Browne  said. 

Caldwell,  who  said  Browne  fired 
him  during  an  argument  on  the  phone, 
defended  the  column  and  accused  the 
Daily  News  of  “practicing  the  most 
blatant  censorship  I’ve  encountered  in 
more  than  a  quarter  century  in  this 
business.” 

He  called  it  “an  insult  to  the  First 
Amendment.” 

“I’m  surely  going  to  contest  this,” 
Caldwell  said,  “and  if  needs  be,  1  will 
do  it  in  a  court  of  law  ....  I  think 
racial  discrimination  is  involved  here 
and  slander  is  involved  here  and  so  is 
illegal  and  improper  firing.” 
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DAILY  NEWS  EDITOR 
KILLS  COLUMN  ON 
BLACK  RAPE  VICTIMS 


Earl  Caldwell’s  departure  made  front¬ 
page  news  in  New  York's  black  press. 
The  City  Sun  printed  his  column. 


Browne  said  the  column  “was  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  normal  editing  process 
and  judgment  and  if  that’s  censorship, 
it’s  done  every  day  at  every  newspaper 
in  the  country.” 


“Opinion  has  got  to  be  based  on  fact 
and  fairly  expressed,”  Browne  said. 

“I’m  a  columnist,”  Caldwell  coun¬ 
tered.  “My  column  is  supposed  to  be 
my  opinion.”  He  said  he  saw  nothing 
wrong  with  it. 


“1  look  at  my  column  as  1  am  the 
other  side.  1  try  to  give  some  voice  to 
the  voiceless,”  he  said.  “Now  they  say 
we  only  want  one  point  of  view  and 
you  get  in  lockstep  with  that  or  you  get 
out.” 

He  said  Browne  “has  a  problem  with 
black  men  and  a  problem  with  race. 
He  feels  he  has  to  be  the  great  protec¬ 
tor  of  white  people." 

Browne  called  the  comments  “hurt¬ 
ful  and  unfair.” 

“We  never  tried  to  squash  his  opin¬ 
ion,”  he  said. 

Since  he  was  named  editorial  page 
editor,  Browne  said,  he  has  added  two 
black  columnists  to  the  lineup,  Stanley 
Crouch  and  Playthell  Benjamin. 

Caldwell  said  the  story  of  the 
charges  against  the  officer  —  already 
widely  reported  in  the  black  media, 
where  the  alleged  victims  have  become 
known  as  the  “Far  Rockaway  Five,”  for 
the  area  of  Queens,  N.Y.,  in  which 
they  and  the  officer  worked  —  needed 
to  be  told  in  the  mainstream  press. 

He  said  the  Daily  News’  account,  in 
the  zoned  Queens  edition,  ignored  the 
racial  element  that  has  incensed  the 
black  community. 


“Of  all  the  complaints  of  police  bru¬ 
tality,  nothing  matches  what  is  being 
charged  in  Queens,”  Caldwell  said. 
“We  are  talking  about  a  brutal  serial 
rapist.” 

The  officer  is  still  on  the  job  a  year 


“Black  against  white  sells,”  Caldwell  said.  “This  is 
what  they  lust  for.  In  this  case,  they  are 
covering  it  up.” 


after  the  first  complaint  was  filed 
against  him  and  after  six  drivers  came 
forward  with  the  same  allegations. 

Caldwell  said  the  black  press  has  in¬ 
formed  readers  about  the  story  but  the 
mainstream  press  has  not. 

“If  this  were  a  black  officer  accused 
of  raping  six  white  citizens,  he  would 
be  assigned  to  desk  duty  and  news¬ 
papers  would  be  publishing  this  story. 
There’s  no  doubt  in  my  mind,”  he  said. 

Browne  said  he  particularly  objected 
to  one  quote  in  Caldwell’s  column  in 
which  a  lawyer  for  the  alleged  victims, 
who  are  suing  the  police  department, 
suggested  that  the  officer  also  may 
have  killed. 

Caldwell  said  he  volunteered  to  re¬ 
move  the  officer’s  name  but  was  re¬ 
buffed.  Asked  about  the  officer’s  side, 
he  said,  “The  cop’s  not  about  to  talk.” 

Browne  said  deleting  the  officer’s 
name  would  not  have  made  the  col¬ 


umn  fair  nor  would  a  routine  denial 
from  his  attorney  necessarily  because 
the  “presentation”  was  unfair. 

Browne  said  that  because  the  col¬ 
umn  involved  serious  issues,  “You  have 
to  present  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  readers  they’re  dealing  with  alle¬ 
gations  not  conclusions.” 

The  Queens  district  attorney’s  office 
and  the  police  department  are  investi¬ 
gating  allegations  against  Officer  Reg¬ 
gie  Rivera,  who  is  named  in  a  $20  mil¬ 
lion  lawsuit  filed  in  federal  court  in 
Brooklyn  charging  that  the  drivers 
were  raped  in  separate  incidents  while 
Rivera  was  on  duty. 

The  plaintiffs,  four  Africans  and  a 
Trinidadian,  said  they  were  pulled  over 
and  questioned  before  being  taken  to 
secluded  areas,  handcuffed  and  raped. 
A  witness  who  interrupted  one  inci¬ 
dent  was  chased  away  at  gunpoint,  the 
plaintiffs’  attorney  said. 

Prominent  blacks  —  including  the 
Revs.  A1  Sharpton  and  Timothy  Mit¬ 
chell  and  the  leader  of  a  group  of  black 
police  officers  —  have  demonstrated 
outside  the  prosecutor’s  office  three 
times  in  three  weeks  to  protest  the 
lack  of  action. 

Scant  coverage  in  the  city’s  four 


dailies  has  prompted  callers  to  black 
talk  shows  to  complain  of  a  double 
standard:  Blacks  who  commit  crimes 
against  whites  get  front-page  head¬ 
lines,  while  crimes  by  whites  against 
blacks  are  ignored  or  downplayed. 

Others  agreed,  citing  recent  front¬ 
page  coverage  of  a  gang  of  black  youths 
accused  of  raping  a  white  woman  in  a 
housing  project  and  in  Coney  Island, 
the  beating,  robbery  and  gang  rape  of  a 
Russian  woman  allegedly  by  a  band  of 
black  teen-agers. 

“Black  against  white  sells,”  Caldwell 
said.  “This  is  what  they  lust  for.  In  this 
case,  they  are  covering  it  up.” 

Caldwell,  52,  is  best  known  among 
First  Amendment  lawyers  for  the  land¬ 
mark  1972  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sion  in  Branzburg  vs.  Hayes.  Caldwell, 
then  a  New  York  Times  reporter,  was 
charged  with  refusing  to  testify  before 
a  grand  jury  investigating  the  Black 


Panther  Party.  He  and  two  othet  re¬ 
porters  lost  the  Supreme  Court  case, 
but  the  decision  spawned  a  qualified 
protection  for  reporters  who  are  or¬ 
dered  to  testify  about  confidential 
sources. 

Despite  the  chaos  at  the  Daily  News 
in  recent  years,  where  his  liberal  views 
appeared  thrice  weekly,  a  succession  of 
editors  has  upheld  Caldwell’s  right  to 
express  his  opinions,  he  said. 

In  the  14  years  before  Mortimer 
Zuckerman  bought  the  paper  last  year 
—  and  moved  Browne  to  editorial 
page  editor  from  managing  editor  — 
only  one  column  was  spiked:  It  de¬ 
scribed  42nd  Street  porn  shops  in  vivid 
detail. 

But  in  the  past  year,  Browne  has 
killed  about  six  of  his  columns,  Cald¬ 
well  said. 

He  linked  his  firing  to  the  ouster  of 
all  the  black  male  journalists,  along 
with  many  whites,  from  the  city  room 
when  Zuckerman  bought  the  paper 
and  to  a  1987  lawsuit,  in  which  a  jury 
found  the  paper  guilty  of  discriminat¬ 
ing  against  four  blacks,  who  settled  for 
$3.1  million. 

Caldwell  said  the  Daily  News  under 
Zuckerman  has  “withdrawn  support” 


for  his  column  by  canceling  his  phone  j' 

card  and  leaving  him  without  a  con-  1 

tract  since  last  year.  He  called  his  last  ] 
contract  offer  “insulting.” 

Browne  said  he  killed  one  other 
Caldwell  column  and  defended  his  de¬ 
cision.  That  column  quoted  a  black 
man  whose  son  had  been  killed  by  a 
car  full  of  Orthodox  Jews,  an  accident 
that  ignited  a  riot,  as  saying  that  state 
investigators  failed  to  contact  him,  an 
account  that  conflicted  with  the  inves¬ 
tigative  report,  Browne  said.  He  said 
both  columns  were  based  largely  on 
single  sources. 

Adam  Thompson,  attorney  for  the 
black  cab  drivers,  said  charges  first 
were  filed  with  the  police  department’s 
Civilian  Complaint  Review  Board  in 
early  1993.  The  victims,  who  are 
named  in  court  papers,  have  asked  the 
court  to  order  the  officer  off  the  beat 
for  allegedly  threatening  an  eyewitness 
at  gunpoint,  he  said. 

Thompson  called  press  coverage  of 
the  case  “totally  unusual”  for  its  ab¬ 
sence,  except  in  the  black  media.  A 
police  officer  accused  of  being  a  serial 
rapist  on  duty  “has  so  many  different 
angles  there’s  no  rationale  it  would  not 
be  a  national  story,”  he  said. 

Caldwell’s  departure  made  front¬ 
page  news  in  the  city’s  black  press.  The 
City  Sun  printed  his  column. 

A  City  Sun  story  by  former  Daily 
News  journalist  Joan  Shepard,  one  of 
the  plaintiffs  who  won  the  1987  dis¬ 
crimination  verdict  against  the  paper, 
said  support  for  Caldwell  in  the  black 
community  is  growing. 

Bill  Tammeus,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  of  Newspapet  Colum¬ 
nists  and  a  Kansas  City  Star  columnist, 
called  Caldwell’s  ouster  “disturbing” 
and  said,  “Readers  now  are  deprived  of 
the  provocative  insights  of  a  man  with 
long  experience.” 

After  Curtis  Austin  at  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  and  Lisa  Baird  at  the 
Bergen  County,  N.J.,  Record,  his  loss 
makes  three  black  columnists  who  lost 
jobs  in  the  past  two  years  in  disputes 
with  editors,  depriving  readers  of  their 
“special  wisdom,”  Tammeus  said. 

Already  short  on  minority  colum¬ 
nists,  he  said,  editors  should  be  adding 
to  their  numbers  “not  finding  ways  to 
silence  their  voices.” 

Wilbert  Tatum,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  black-oriented  New  York  weekly 
Amsterdam  News,  said  Caldwell  “has 
an  enormous  following”  in  the  city’s 
black  and  liberal  white  communities 
and  his  loss  will  be  felt  deeply. 


Browne  said  the  column  “was  subjected  to  the 
normal  editing  process  and  judgment  and  if  that^s 
censorship,  it’s  done  every  day  at  every  newspaper 
in  the  country.” 
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Newspapers 

At  The 

Crossroads 

Newspaper  Association  of  America  outgoing  chairman  says 
the  industry  has  taken  its  lumps  and  now  it’s  time  to  begin 
the  revitalization,  offers  five^point  plan  aimed  at  success 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

LIKENING  THE  EMERGING  infor¬ 
mation  superhighway  to  the  Yellow 
Brick  Road  in  The  Wizard  of  Oz, 
Newspaper  Association  of  America 
outgoing  chairman  Donald  Newhouse 
reaffirmed  the  strengths  of  newspapers 
and  issued  a  call  to  change  this  week. 

Newhouse,  president  of  Advance 
Publications  Inc.  and  head  of  New- 
house  Newspapers,  also  rallied  conven¬ 
tioneers  to  support  the  NAA  and  its 
collective  action  to  further  the  indus¬ 
try’s  interests. 

Both  the  industry  and  its  largest  as¬ 
sociation  have  taken  their  lumps:  the 
NAA  from  a  wrenching  merger  two 
years  ago  and  an  exodus  of  small  news¬ 
papers  and  the  industry  from  a  hum¬ 
bling  recession,  long-term  readership 
declines  and  fears  of  being  stuck  on 
Main  Street  when  the  information  su¬ 
perhighway  roars  through  town. 

But  Newhouse,  in  his  keynote  ad¬ 
dress  to  a  packed  house  at  the  NAA 
convention  in  San  Francisco,  sought  to 
bolster  the  industry’s  underpinnings 
and  chart  a  course  of  revitalization  into 
the  future. 

For  the  moment,  optimism  is  grow¬ 
ing  as  newspaper  ad  revenues  and  prof¬ 
its  generally  rebound  from  a  three-year 
slump,  newspaper  executives,  including 
Newhouse,  said.  One  positive  sign  was 
a  5%  increase  in  convention  atten¬ 
dance  to  1,476. 

Long  term,  however,  newspapers  are 
at  a  crossroads,  Newhouse  said. 

One  road  is  painted  yellow  and 
leads  to  complacency,  confusion  and 
deterioration.  The  other  “leads  to  eco¬ 
nomic  strength  and  the  ability  to  con- 


“We  are  the  premier  mall  in  the  United 
States.  Ours  is  a  rrmll  whose  shoppers 
have  been  taught  to  use  it  and  to  trust 
it.” 

—  Donald  Newhouse,  outgoing 
chairman,  Newspaper  Association 
of  America 


tinue  our  critical  service  to  the  readers 
whose  information  needs  we  must 
meet  and  to  the  advertisers  who  want 
to  talk  to  those  readers.  It  is  paved 
with  gold,”  he  said.  “Let’s  go  for  the 
gold.” 

To  get  the  gold,  the  outgoing  NAA 
chairman  said,  newspapers  need  not 
search,  as  the  characters  traveling 
through  Oz  did,  for  a  heart,  brains  and 
courage.  Newspapers  already  have 
them. 

“No  one  surpasses  our  ability  to  give 
our  readers  information,  advice  and 


opinion  about  their  communities  in  an 
organized,  accessible  format,  easy  to 
use  for  those  who  are  interested  in  a 
specific  area  and  yet  full  of  surprises  — 
the  quirky,  the  unexpected,  the  poign¬ 
ant,  the  sentimental,  the  significant, 
the  useful  —  for  those  who  require  a 
snapshot  of  their  world  each  day,” 
Newhouse  said. 

Newspapers  serve  115  million  read¬ 
ers  daily,  or  61.7%  of  adults,  and  128 
million,  or  69%  of  adults,  Sundays. 

In  comparison,  he  pointed  out,  the 
three  television  network  evening  news 
shows  draw  a  combined  audience  of  41 
million  viewers. 

“Let  us  never  forget  our  reach  and 
not  let  others  underestimate  it  either,” 
Newhouse  intoned. 

And  for  the  other  customers  who 
provide  more  than  three-quarters  of 
newspaper  revenues  —  advertisers  — 
newspapers  get  results,  he  said. 

That’s  why  newspapers,  despite  a 
long  decline,  remain  the  largest  ad 
medium  in  the  nation,  with  $32  billion 
in  revenue,  23%  of  all  U.S.  advertising, 
he  added. 

“We  are  the  premier  mall  in  the 
United  States,”  Newhouse  said,  offer¬ 
ing  everything  under  the  sun  for  sale 
and  news  too.  “Ours  is  a  mall  whose 
shoppers  have  been  taught  to  use  it 
and  to  trust  it. 

“But  the  world  is  achanging  and  we 
must  be  achanging  too,”  he  cautioned, 
outlining  a  five-point  plan. 

First,  newspapers  have  to  adapt  to 
the  nation’s  shifting  ethnic  composi¬ 
tion  and  lifestyles.  As  newspapers  pros¬ 
pered  by  chronicling  the  lives  of  Euro¬ 
pean  immigrants  100  years  ago,  so  to¬ 
day  they  must  cover  the  swelling  ranks 
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of  minorities:  Hispanics,  blacks, 
Asians,  Indians.  Likewise  women.  And 
newspapers  must  remake  their  staffs  in 
the  image  of  their  increasingly  diverse 
readers. 

“All  this  we  must  do  to  keep  our  uni¬ 
versality,”  Newhouse  observed. 

Second,  newspapers  have  to  remain 
efficient  for  advertisers.  That  means 
producing  tailored  and  targeted  audi¬ 
ences  for  special-interest  sections 
while  remaining  a  general-interest 
mass  medium. 

“We  must  be  able  to  target  a  house¬ 
hold,”  he  declared,  as  direct  mailers  al¬ 
ready  do  and  cable  television  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  and  as  newspapers  already  have 
learned  to  do  using  ZIP  codes  and 
postal  carrier  routes. 

Third,  newspapers  must  respond  to 
advertisers’  demands  for  more  efficien¬ 
cy  and  effectiveness. 

“We  must  remove  the  barriers  that 
make  it  difficult  for  national  advertis¬ 
ers  and  national  regional  retailers  to 
buy  advertising,”  Newhouse  said. 

He  called  for  every  newspaper  to 
adopt  the  standard  advertising  invoice 
and  for  creation  of  a  standard  form  of 
advertising  rate  card  and  standard  ad 
order  form. 

He  urged  newspapers  to  adopt  elec¬ 
tronic  data  interchange,  the  process  of 
computerized  ordering  between  busi¬ 
nesses,  and  to  support  the  NAA’s  ef¬ 
forts  to  allow  advertisers  to  buy  and  be 
billed  for  ads  in  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country  through  a  single  trans¬ 
action  with  Publicitas. 

To  eliminate  the  final  obstacle  in 
the  path  of  national  advertisers,  the 
plan  anticipates  that  the  Associated 
Press  will  deliver  ads  in  digital  form  by 
satellite  to  multiple  newspapers  (See  p. 
14).  That  would  save  advertisers  from 
having  to  ship  ad  mechanicals  and  sep¬ 
arations  by  hand  to  every  newspaper  in 
which  they  advertise. 

Fourth,  newspapers  must  lobby  law¬ 
makers,  who  have  the  power  to  raise 
business  costs  through  regulation  and 
tip  the  competitive  balance  to  other 
industries. 

“We  must  become  educators  or  we 
will  find  ourselves  as  Dorothy  and  her 
cohorts  .  .  .  enchained  by  adversaries 
with  no  handy  tub  of  water  to  melt  the 
witch,”  Newhouse  said. 

Fifth,  harness  technology  to  en¬ 
hance  value  for  customers  and  through 
it  develop  new  revenue  streams  for  the 
information  that  newspapers  generate. 

The  only  way  to  achieve  these  goals, 
Newhouse  said,  is  through  collective 
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action  and  the  vehicle  for  collective 
action  —  the  ruby  red  slippers  —  is 
the  NAA. 

He  recounted  the  association’s 
progress  in  selling  national  ads  worth 
millions  of  dollars,  lobbying  for  safe¬ 
guards  from  deregulated  phone  compa¬ 
nies,  and  creating  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Network  and  one  order/one  bill 
system  through  Publicitas. 

“Collective  action  and  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  of  America:  They  are 
our  future  strength,”  Newhouse  said. 
“They  are  the  dynamics  which  this 
everchanging  media  world  require. 
They  are  our  everyday,  real,  nonmagi- 
cal,  sweat-and-hard-work  keys  to  future 
growth.” 

In  her  address,  NAA  president  and 
CEO  Cathleen  Black  said  news  events 
that  captured  the  headlines  —  from 
the  Clintons’  investments  in  Whitewa¬ 
ter  Development  Co.  to  Lorena  Bob¬ 
bitt’s  mutilation  of  her  husband  to  the 
clubbing  of  skater  Nancy  Kerrigan  — 
prove  the  “central  role  of  newspapers 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

CHANGING  TIMES  CALL  for  new 
approaches,  and  J.  David  Tipton  said 
it’s  time  that  newspapers  bucked  tradi¬ 
tion  and  created  more  flexible  adver¬ 
tising  prices. 

For  too  long,  said  Tipton,  marketing 
director  at  Nixon  Newspapers  Inc., 
newspapers  have  adhered  slavishly  to 
rate  cards  and  failed  to  capitalize  on 
one  of  their  major  strengths:  frequen¬ 
cy,  the  power  to  repeat  a  marketer’s 
message  day  after  day. 

At  a  session  about  small  newspapers 
at  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  convention  in  San  Francisco 
this  week,  Tipton  expanded  the  discus¬ 
sion  beyond  tips  for  making  money  on 
special  sections. 

He  challenged  newspapers  to 
change  their  mindset  and  come  up 


in  keeping  the  public  informed.” 

But  market  changes,  new  technolo¬ 
gy  and  national  communications  poli¬ 
cy  “are  fundamentally  changing  how 
we  think  about  our  newspapers  and 
our  future,”  Black  said. 

“The  truth  is,  our  old  world  views 
simply  don’t  work  any  more.” 

The  ad  slump  of  the  late  1980s  plus 
the  advent  of  computer  information 
services  and  interactive  television  for¬ 
ever  changed  the  comfortable  world  of 
newspapers,  she  said. 

“That’s  tough  news  for  us,  but  it’s 
good  news  too  because  this  new  world 
offers  us  substantial  opportunities  for 
growth,  renewal  and  long  life  as  long  as 
we  find  new  energy  and  new  vision  to 
seize  those  opportunities  and  shape 
our  future  .... 

“We’re  discovering  that  while  it’s  a 
whole  new  world  out  there,  the  value 
of  news  in  print  and  the  value  of  a 
strong  industry  organization  —  NAA 
—  are  needed  as  much  as  ever.  Maybe 
even  more.” 


with  more  innovative  pricing  schemes. 

As  an  example,  he  related  how 
Nixon’s  “creative  pricing”  policy  was 
bringing  in  more  newspaper  ad  rev¬ 
enue  and  more  business  to  retail  adver¬ 
tisers. 

Nixon’s  “creative  pricing”  offers  up 
to  66%  off  if  advertisers  agree  to  run 
six  days  a  week  for  six  weeks.  Advertis¬ 
ers  get  six  days  of  coverage  for  about 
the  price  of  two,  he  said. 

“This  gives  more  retailers  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  use  newspapers’  strength  of 
daily  frequency,”  he  said. 

The  increased  spending  on  news¬ 
papers  comes  largely  at  the  expense  of 
competing  media. 

Because  of  widespread  changes  in 
retailing  and  marketing,  “we  need  to 
be  creative  and  innovative,”  he  said. 

(See  Pricing  on  page  42) 
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Creative  pricing  touted 
as  a  way  for  newspapers 
to  increase  advertising 

‘Big  Ideas  for  Small  Newspapers'  session  at 
the  annual  Newspaper  Association  of  America 
convention  yields  several  other  suggestions 


‘Fine  Tuning’ 

At  The  NAA 

Newspaper  Association  of  America  cuts  dues  for  smaller  papers, 
reduces  the  ‘unwieldy’  size  of  its  board,  creates  task  forces 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

TWO  YEARS  AFTER  a  shake-up 
united  seven  newspaper  associations 
into  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America,  the  NAA  board  is  changing 
its  dues  and  management  structures 
significantly. 

Outgoing  NAA  chairman  Donald 
Newhouse,  president  of  Advance  Pub¬ 
lications  Inc.,  described  the  changes  as 
a  “fine  tuning.” 

The  action  to  cut  dues  for  papers 
with  less  than  10,000  circulation  is  de¬ 
signed  to  reverse  the  hemorrhage  of 
small  papers  from  the  NAA  since  the 
merger  raised  dues  steadily  during  the 
past  three  years. 

Now  representing  1,050  newspapers, 
the  NAA  has  lost  about  350  members, 
many  of  them  small  papers,  since  the 
merger  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  and  five  groups 
representing  executives  in  circulation, 
marketing,  advertising,  research  and 
promotion. 

The  NAA’s  hoard  of  governors,  in  a 
bid  to  increase  participation  and 
smooth  decision-making,  also  restruc¬ 
tured  its  “unwieldy”  board  of  directors. 

The  NAA  has  reduced  the  size  of  its 
board  of  directors,  increased  the  size  of 
its  executive  board  and  created  three 
task  forces. 

The  changes  followed  a  “visioning” 
process  involving  a  survey  of  members 
and  six  sessions  with  members  —  all 
designed  to  chart  a  new  mission  and 
role  and  to  set  new  priorities. 

Uzal  Martz,  NAA  secretary  and 
publisher  of  the  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Repub' 
lican,  who  led  the  visioning  commit¬ 
tee,  said  the  process  was  based  on 
openness,  inclusion  and  participation. 

The  process,  which  started  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  “confirmed  that  there  is  a 
broad  consensus  on  the  need  for  NAA 
and  on  the  challenges  facing  the  asso- 


Uzal  Martz 


ciation  and  pointed  out  a  number  of 
inescapable  road  signs,”  Martz,  incom¬ 
ing  NAA  vice  chairman,  told  members 
at  the  group’s  convention  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  this  week. 

Among  them  were  the  accelerating 
pace  of  change,  the  need  to  unify  to 
protect  common  interests,  an  “un¬ 
wieldy”  governance  structure  and  the 
need  to  communicate  better  with 
members. 

The  process  also  produced  five  pri¬ 
orities  for  the  NAA; 

•  Help  build  advertising  and  im¬ 
prove  newspaper  sales  and  marketing. 

•  Lobby  government  to  protect  busi¬ 
ness  and  free  speech  rights. 

•  Aid  diversity  in  newspaper  staffing 
and  content. 

•  Provide  research  and  develop  new 
products  to  aid  competitiveness. 

•  Provide  technological  guidance. 

The  board  decided  that  the  NAA 

no  longer  could  help  build  circulation 
and  readership  nor  could  it  support 
employee  relations  and  cost-cutting 
because  those  functions  require  action 
by  individual  papers. 


The  new  dues  schedule  takes  effect 
June  1,  when  the  group’s  next  fiscal 
year  begins.  Dues  for  papers  with  less 
than  10,000  circulation  drop  to  a  flat 
rate  of  $350  a  year.  Previously,  dues 
ranged  from  $500  to  $2,000,  depending 
on  circulation. 

A  new  requirement  forces  newspa¬ 
per  groups  to  pay  dues  for  all  of  their 
daily  and  weekly  papers.  Rates  are 
based  on  circulation.  If  at  least  half  of 
the  papers  in  a  group  have  less  than 
30,000  circulation,  each  is  hilled  indi¬ 
vidually. 

NAA  officers  said  reduced  revenues 
as  a  result  of  the  dues  cut  could  mean 
cuts  in  some  underutilized  services, 
such  as  printing  press  training.  But 
they  said  it  was  impossible  to  antici¬ 
pate  the  effects  and  they  hoped  that 
the  reduction  could  spur  more  news¬ 
papers  —  former  members  and  new 
ones  —  to  join,  raising  dues  revenues. 

They  said  Thomson  and  Donrey 
newspapers  have  indicated  that  they 
will  join. 

Martz  said  members  were  in  “total 
unanimity”  about  the  need  to  cut  the 
size  of  the  hoard  of  governors  from 
more  than  60  people. 

Beginning  in  September,  in  place  of 
the  board  of  governors  and  executive 
hoard  will  be  a  hoard  of  directors  of  25 
to  35  CEOs,  publishers  and  other  exec¬ 
utives,  chosen  to  represent  size,  owner¬ 
ship,  geography,  ethnicity  and  gender. 

The  powerful  executive  committee 
will  expand  to  nine  members,  from 
seven,  and  will  include  the  five  elected 
NAA  officers,  chairmen  of  marketing 
and  public  policy  committees  and  two 
at-large  members. 

Three  task  forces  have  been  as¬ 
signed  to  recommend  how  to  improve 
councils,  committees  and  participa¬ 
tion;  how  to  allocate  spending  accord¬ 
ing  to  priorities;  and  whether  to  form  a 
60-member  advisory  group  to  repre¬ 
sent  members.  BE^P 
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AP  Upgrades 

Associated  Press  chief  exec  announces  details  on  speeding  up 
slowspeed  news  wire  and  introduction  of  high-tech  ad  delivery 


by  M.L.  Stein 

HIGH-SPEED  TECHNOLOGY  FOR 
news  and  advertising  are  in  store  for 
Associated  Press  members,  AP  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  Louis  Boccardi  prom¬ 
ised  in  a  San  Francisco  speech. 

Addressing  the  AP’s  annual  business 
meeting,  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America’s 
annual  convention  this  week,  Boccar¬ 
di  announced  that  the  service  will 
speed  up  its  slowspeed  news  wire  to  150 
times  its  old  rate  of  66  words  a  minute. 
The  slowspeed  wire  is  used  hy  smaller 
daily  newspapers  and  college  papers. 
Installation  will  begin  in  a  few  weeks 
and  will  he  activated  in  January,  he 
added. 

The  upgraded  system  will  he  avail¬ 
able  to  any  member  who  wants  it  at  a 
surcharge  based  on  circulation,  Boc¬ 
cardi  said.  For  half  of  the  412  members 
(and  another  80  college  papers)  cur¬ 
rently  on  slowspeed,  the  additional 
cost  will  be  $4.10  a  week,  he  calculat¬ 
ed.  If  the  additional  cost  is  more  than 
that  amount,  it  will  he  phased  in  dur¬ 
ing  three  years. 

The  content  and  volume  of  the  new 
service  will  remain  generally  the  same 


but  will  he  delivered  “enormously 
faster”  and  more  completely,  the  AP 
chief  said. 

The  new  service,  AP  Basic,  may  not 
be  for  all  papers,  Boccardi  pointed  out. 
Some  members,  he  explained,  have 
said  the  slowspeed  —  IB  Combo  — 
suits  them  just  fine  because  it  gives 
them  a  choice  of  copy  without  over¬ 
whelming  small-staffed  newsrooms. 

“They  want  the  news  to  be  there 
when  they  need  it,  so  that’s  what  we 
designed,”  Boccardi  said. 
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Louis  Boccardi 


Also  slated  for  an  unveiling  is  a  digi¬ 
tal  advertising  delivery  service,  he  con¬ 
tinued. 

To  he  called  AP  AdSEND,  it  will  of¬ 
fer  newspaper  advertisers  better  quali¬ 
ty,  lower  costs,  greater  convenience. 


more  speed,  increased  flexibility  and 
extra  reliability,  Boccardi  said. 

Newspapers  will  benefit  through 
convenience,  savings  and  quality,  he 
added. 

“Even  more  importantly,  the  bene¬ 
fits  to  your  advertisers  .  .  .  give  news¬ 
papers  a  potent  defense  to  the  charge 
that  they  haven’t  done  much  to  make 
life  easier  for  advertisers,”  Boccardi 
pointed  out. 

AdSEND  will  have  a  desktop  com¬ 
puter  with  interface  at  both  ends.  Boc¬ 


cardi  said  the  system  is  based  on  com¬ 
monplace,  off-the-shelf  PC  technology 
and  is  simple  to  operate  and  easy  to 
connect  to  computers  because  of  its 
open-platform  facility. 

Ads,  he  continued,  will  be  collected 
by  telecommunications  from  anywhere 
and  sent  to  a  central  AP  uplink  for 
high-speed  distribution  to  one  newspa¬ 
per  or  1,500  —  much  the  same  as  the 
AP’s  DataFeature  and  PhotoExpress. 

Boccardi  said  advertisers  will  be 
charged  a  price  competitive  with  other 
delivery  systems. 

“And,  of  course,  AdSEND  will  be 
independent  of  all  AP  news  and  photo 
operations,”  he  said. 

Boccardi  also  reported  that  the  AP 
finally  has  the  filmless,  digital  camera 
it  has  wanted.  The  new  camera  previ¬ 
ously  was  showcased  in  New  York 
(E&P,  March  5,  p.  12P). 

He  recalled  that  digital  cameras 
tried  out  first  by  the  AP  produced 
good  images  on  deadline  but  always  at 
some  sacrifice  of  quality  or  flexibility. 

“What  was  sought,”  Boccardi  said, 
“was  a  camera  designed  for  AP  — 
compact,  portable  and  usable  in  varied 
and  unpredictable  conditions.” 

The  search  led  the  AP  to  Kodak,  al¬ 
ready  a  leader  in  digital  cameras,  and 
AP  News  Camera  2000,  which  has  a 
Nikon  mount,  was  born. 

“As  far  as  technically  possible  today, 
it  satisfied  our  news  requirements,” 
Boccardi  told  members. 

He  said  the  camera  is  designed  to 
work  with  the  AP’s  PhotoLynx  port¬ 
able  editor  and  transmitter  as  well  as 
with  the  Macintosh  computers  that 
have  become  standard  for  photo  and 
graphics  work  at  many  newspapers. 

The  new  camera,  he  said,  offers  the 
economic  advantages  of  digital  photog¬ 
raphy:  no  film,  no  film  costs,  no  devel¬ 
oping  and  no  chemical  costs. 

So  far,  Boccardi  said,  the  camera, 
put  in  use  in  January,  has  been  tested 
at  the  Super  Bowl,  the  Olympics,  the 
Oscar  and  Grammy  awards  cere¬ 
monies,  and  presidential  news  confer¬ 
ences. 

An  AP  photographer  demonstrated 
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Boccardi  also  announced  that  in  September,  the 
AP  will  launch  a  weekly  project  aimed  at 
improving  reading  and  comprehension 
skills  of  children. 


the  camera  at  the  meeting,  shooting  a 
photo  of  four  seated  members,  which 
was  flashed  30  seconds  later  on  a  big 
screen.  It  was  a  sharp  photo. 

Year  in  review 

Reviewing  the  past  year  at  the  AP, 
Boccardi  said  97%  of  the  members  gave 
the  service  a  “good  report  card,”  saying 
they  were  totally  or  somewhat  satisfied 
with  the  service. 

“Responsiveness  got  high  marks  and 
where  you  said  we  weren’t  being  respon¬ 
sive,  your  comments  led  to  quick  reme¬ 
dial  action,”  the  AP  president  noted. 

Among  the  areas  improved  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  membership  desires,  Boccar¬ 
di  said,  were  state  enterprise  reporting, 
more  staffing  in  domestic  bureaus,  de¬ 
livery  of  stock  reports  to  Macintoshes 
and  a  model  fax-on-demand  system 
now  being  tested. 

Boccardi  also  announced  that  in 
September,  the  AP  will  launch  a  weekly 
project  aimed  at  improving  reading  and 
comprehension  skills  of  children. 

The  joint  effort  with  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  Foundation 
will  be  called  “Read  All  About  It,”  he 
said,  and  will  be  composed  by  a  reading 
specialist  who  works  with  seventh-  and 
eighth-graders.  The  feature  will  be  part 
of  the  regular  news  report. 

Also  on  tap  this  fall  is  an  expanded 
and  improved  election  coverage  as  the 
result  of  the  AP’s  charter  membership 
in  a  new  national  election  pool  known 
as  Voter  News  Service,  Boccardi  said. 

On  the  financial  side,  the  AP  real¬ 
ized  $355.4  million  in  revenue  in  1993, 
with  1,555  domestic  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers  and  5,100  in  radio  and  television. 

AP  into  TV 

In  his  address  to  the  membership, 
AP  chairman  Frank  Daniels  Jr.  said  the 
agency’s  board  has  approved  the  AP’s 
entry  into  the  international  video  news 
business.  The  London-based  service, 
called  APTV,  already  is  hiring  a  staff  of 
experienced  television  journalists  led  by 
Stephen  Claypole,  formerly  of  Reuters 
Television,  Daniels  said. 

Daniels,  who  is  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  News  and  Observer  Publishing 
Co.,  Raleigh,  predicted  that  APTV  will 
extend  the  AP’s  reach  as  a  gatherer  and 
supplier  of  news  by  putting  more  re¬ 
porters  at  the  service  of  all  members.  It 
will  create  a  new  source  of  still  photos 
and  copy  from  the  video  news-gather¬ 
ing  efforts,  he  said. 

“A  video  service  is  essential  to  us,” 
Daniels  declared.  “Many  newspaper 


members  are  themselves  experimenting 
with  electronic  newspapers,  and  many 
feel  video  will  one  day  be  a  part  of 
them.  We  would  not  go  into  this  if  we 
did  not  believe  that  we  could  make  in¬ 
ternational  video  profitable  for  the  co¬ 
operative.” 

APTV’s  customers,  he  said,  primarily 
will  be  TV  stations  and  networks  out¬ 
side  the  United  States.  The  start-up  in¬ 
vestment,  he  added,  will  be  funded  by 


borrowing  hut  revenue  from  the  project 
is  expected  in  a  short  time. 

Daniels  praised  the  worldwide  AP 
staff  as  representing  the  AP’s  strength. 
He  also  lauded  Boccardi,  AP  president 
for  nine  years,  as  having  done  a  “superb 
job”  of  leading  the  agency  and  strength¬ 
ening  its  staff. 

“Lou  is  a  newsman  at  heart,  hut  he 
has  become  one  of  our  industry’s  lead¬ 
ing  CEOs,”  Daniels  said. 


Seven  elected  to  AP  board 


Curley,  Brown  win  seats  along  with  five  incumbents; 
Frank  Daniels  Jr.  is  re-elected  board  chairman 


JUDITH  BROWN,  CHAIRMAN  and 
editor/publisher  of  the  Herald,  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  and  John  Curley, 
chairman  and  president/CEO  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.  Inc.,  were  elected  to  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press’  board  of  directors. 

Five  incumbents  also  were  re-elected 
at  the  AP’s  annual  meeting  in  San 
Francisco  April  25. 

They  were  Robert  Hartmann,  chair¬ 
man  and  publisher  of  the  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Press;  Gregg  Jones,  co-publisher 
of  the  Greeneville  (Tenn.)  Sun;  Donald 
Newhouse,  president  of  Advance  Pub¬ 
lications  Inc.  and  the  Star-Ledger, 
Newark;  Mary  Schurz,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Advocate-Messenger  and 
Kentucky  Advocate,  Danville;  and 
George  Wilson,  president  of  the  Con¬ 
cord  (N.H.)  Monitor. 

The  directors  were  elected  to  three- 
year  terms  from  among  12  nominees. 
Voting  was  based  on  membership 
bonds  held  by  the  newspapers  that 
make  up  the  news  cooperative. 

The  results:  Curley,  17,377  bond 
votes;  Newhouse,  17,376;  Wilson, 
16,795;  Schurz,  14,192;  Hartmann, 
10,290;  Brown,  9,655. 

Other  nominees  and  their  vote  to¬ 
tals  were  Frank  Blethen,  publisher  and 
CEO  of  the  Seattle  Times,  9,333;  Louis 
Weil  III,  publisher  and  CEO  of  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette, 
7,216;  Robert  Danzig,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Hearst  Corp., 
4,434;  and  George  Riggs,  publisher  and 
CEO  of  Lesher  Communications  Inc., 
Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  2,360. 

In  the  separate  contest  for  a  director 
to  represent  a  city  with  less  than 
50,000  population,  Jones  received 
16,810  votes  compared  with  4,148  for  R. 
Victor  Dix,  publisher  of  the  Daily 


John  Curley  Donald  Newhouse 


Qeorge  Wilson  Mary  Schurz 


Robert  Hartmann  Judith  Brown 


Record,  Wooster, 
Ohio. 

Frank  Daniels 
Jr.,  president  and 
publisher  of  News 
and  Observer  Co., 
Raleigh,  was  re¬ 
elected  board  chair¬ 
man  at  the  reorga¬ 
nization  meeting. 


Qregg  Jones 
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Free  Press 
Still  Rare  In 
Eastern  Europe 

Speakers  at  World  Press  Freedom  Committee  meeting  say  papers 
in  the  region  need  more  Western  media  help  if  they  are  to  flourish 


by  M.L.  Stein 

THE  TIDE  OF  democracy  that  swept 
over  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  fol¬ 
lowing  the  fall  of  communism  did  not 
completely  wash  away  the  controlled 
press,  according  to  a  report  by  the 
World  Press  Freedom  Committee. 

In  fact,  two  speakers  said,  a  free 
press  is  still  a  relatively  rare  commodi¬ 
ty  in  that  region  and  it  needs  more 
Western  help  if  it’s  to  flourish. 

“We  must  build  dams  and  dikes  to 
make  sure  the  tide  does  not  go  back 
out,”  Ronald  Koven,  the  WPFC’s  Euro¬ 
pean  representative,  said  at  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  biennial  meeting  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  April  24.  The  session  was  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America. 

In  only  two  countries,  Poland  and 
the  Czech  Republic,  is  a  free  press  “ir¬ 
reversible,”  Koven  said.  The  media  in 
Estonia,  Bulgaria,  Latvia  and  Lithuania 
are  beset  with  free  expression  problems 
that  “seem  not  impossible”  to  solve,  he 
added. 

But,  the  speaker  continued,  there  is 
only  limited  press  freedom  in  at  least 
eight  other  countries:  Albania,  Be¬ 
larus,  Romania,  Uzbekistan,  Kaza¬ 
khstan,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia  and  Turk¬ 
menistan. 

Koven  labeled  as  “question  mark” 
nations:  Russia,  Hungary,  Slovakia, 
Bosnia  and  Moldova. 

Printing  and  distribution  is  still  gov¬ 
ernment-controlled  in  several  coun¬ 
tries  as  is  newsprint  supply,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  Even  when  newspapers  can 
buy  newsprint  on  the  open  market,  it  is 
so  expensive  that  the  papers  are  forced 
to  remain  small  and  few  exist  at  all. 

“Allocation  of  newsprint  is  used  by 


A  World  Press  Freedom  Committee 
speaker  said  Russian  President  Boris 
Yeltsin  (above)  at  one  point  closed  15 
newspapers  and  one  television  station. 

The  ban  not  only  affected  fascist  and 
communist  papers  but  also  such  respected 
journals  as  Nozavisimaya  Qazeta.  In 
addition,  the  Yeltsin  government  took  over 
leading  news  agencies. 


governments  for  political  leverage  to 
pressure  newspapers,”  Koven  related. 

And  because  most  newspapers  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  have  a 
very  narrow  advertising  base,  they  de¬ 
pend  on  government  subsidies  to  stay 
alive,  he  said. 

Independent  newspapers  also  are  hit 
in  some  countries  —  the  Czech  Re¬ 
public  is  one  —  with  a  10%  value- 
added  tax,  which  government-owned 


papers  do  not  have  to  pay,  Koven 
pointed  out. 

In  Romania,  he  noted,  newspapers 
in  the  capital,  Bucharest,  and  other 
large  cities  enjoy  some  freedom  hut  in 
the  countryside,  the  press  is  rigidly 
controlled. 

Koven  said  newspapers  stand  a  bet¬ 
ter  chance  of  operating  freely  when 
they  are  owned  or  partly  owned  by  for¬ 
eign  interests  as  in  Hungary  and  the 
Czech  Republic. 

“Those  papers  seem  to  be  insulated 
against  reprisals,”  he  observed.  “It  may 
not  be  a  pretty  situation  but  some  peo¬ 
ple  there  are  saying,  ‘Thank  God  for 
foreign  intervention.’  ” 

An  even  bleaker  picture  was  drawn 
by  Leonard  Marks,  the  WPFC’s  trea¬ 
surer  and  former  director  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency. 

He  said  Russian  President  Boris 
Yeltsin  at  one  point  closed  15  news¬ 
papers  and  one  television  station.  The 
ban,  he  noted,  not  only  affected  fascist 
and  communist  papers  but  also  such 
respected  journals  as  Nozavisimaya 
Gazeta.  In  addition,  Marks  said,  the 
Yeltsin  government  took  over  the  lead¬ 
ing  news  agencies,  ITAR-TASS  and 
RIA-Novisti. 

Marks,  a  Washington  lawyer,  cited 
these  other  examples  of  the  problems 
of  maintaining  a  free  press  in  Eastern 
and  Central  Europe: 

•  The  Romanian  parliament  adopt¬ 
ed  a  penal  code  amendment  that 
makes  it  illegal  for  journalists  to  “in¬ 
sult,  slander  or  threaten”  the  president 
or  other  government  officials,  police  or 
the  military. 

•  In  Albania,  the  media  code  penal¬ 
izes  journalists  for  criticizing  the  presi- 
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SportsWriter 

Software  Is 
No  Job  Threat  —  Yet 

But  the  product  can  be  helpful  at  some  small  weeklies, 
where  the  process  of  putting  scores  and  information  from 
high  school  stringers  or  coaches  into  a  story  can  be  chaotic 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

RELAX,  SPORTSWRITERS.  YOUR 
profession  is  safe  —  for  now  —  despite 
the  computer  program  called  Sports- 
Writer  and  a  front-page  story  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  that  received 
worldwide  attention. 

The  March  29  Journal  story  led  with 
the  tale  of  Dean  Backes,  who  lost  his 
sportswriting  job  at  a  tiny  Humphrey, 
Neb.,  weekly  to  a  software  program. 

“The  paper  booted  up  a  software 
program  and  booted  out  Mr.  Backes,” 
the  story  by  reporter  William  Bulkeley 
said.  “In  newspaper  offices  around  the 
country,  computers  have  replaced  type¬ 
writers.  Now  they  are  replacing  re¬ 
porters.” 

The  hitch  is  that  both  Backes  and 
his  former  boss,  Humphrey  Democrat 
editor  and  owner  Donald  Zavadil,  said 
the  software  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Backes  losing  his  job. 

“The  software  was  not  responsible. 
That’s  the  impression  everybody  gets, 
but  it’s  not  the  case,”  Zavadil  said.  “At 
the  time  we  let  him  go,  1  hadn’t  even 
heard  of  the  program  yet.” 

Zavadil,  who  labors  with  his  wife 
and  two  part-timers  at  the  1,800-circu¬ 
lation  newspaper,  said  that  in  addition 
to  covering  sports,  Backes  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  work  in  commercial  printing 
and  photography  operations  but  “didn’t 
work  out.” 

Backes,  30,  who  has  returned  to  col¬ 
lege  and  works  in  his  family’s  farm 
equipment  business,  supported  Zav- 
adil’s  account. 

“1  don’t  think  1  lost  my  job  because 
of  it,”  he  said,  referring  to  the  program, 
which  was  acquired  after  he  left. 
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The  Journal’s  light-hearted  feature 
attributed  the  “hardball  decision  to  re¬ 
place  a  reporter  with  software”  to  mon¬ 
ey. 

The  program  cost  $100  compared 
with  $1,500  a  month  for  Backes. 

The  Journal  gave  no  other  examples 
of  sportswriters  who  lost  their  jobs  as  a 
result  of  the  program  despite  the  story’s 
subhead; 

“Reporters,  Sometimes  Sacked, 
Aren’t  So  Gleeful;  Would  Grantland 
Rice  Be  Fired?” 

Roger  Helms,  the  software’s  develop¬ 
er,  said  he  knows  of  no  reporters  fired 


from  the  82  weekly  newspapers  using 
SportsWriter. 

“There  may  have  been  some 
stringers  that  have  been  replaced,”  he 
conceded,  but  finding  good  stringers  at 
the  low  pay  that  small  weeklies  offer  is 
often  not  possible. 

Journal  deputy  managing  editor  By¬ 
ron  Calame  admitted  that  the  story 
erred  in  linking  the  software  with 
Backes  losing  his  job.  He  plans  to  run 
a  correction  on  that  point. 

But  he  stands  by  the  story’s  main 
thrust:  that  the  program  can  do  the 
work  of  a  reporter,  as  shown  by  the  De¬ 
mocrat,  which  bought  the  software 
rather  than  replace  Backes. 

Zavadil,  who  received  phone  calls 


from  newspapers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  about  the  story  and  even  got  a  clip¬ 
ping  from  a  New  Zealand  paper,  said, 
“Personally,  1  don’t  know  what  the  big 
deal  is.” 

On  the  surface,  it  sounds  like  a  pub¬ 
lisher’s  dream:  a  computer  program  to 
do  the  work  of  reporters.  It’s  not  that 
simple. 

Here’s  how  SportsWriter  works: 

High  school  sports  coaches  fill  out 
forms  after  each  game  and  include 
facts  needed  for  a  basic  story,  such  as 
scores  by  quarter,  high  scorers,  team 
statistics  and  key  plays.  They  can  select 


an  outstanding  player  and  add  a  quote 
or  two  for  good  measure.  They  either 
send  by  fax  or  deliver  the  forms  to  the 
newspaper,  where  somebody  types  the 
information  into  the  computer. 

Once  the  information  is  in,  Sports¬ 
Writer  uses  a  set  of  rules  to  combine 
statistics  with  subjects  and  verbs  and 
arrange  them  into  paragraphs.  A 
minute  or  two  later,  a  workmanlike 
story  emerges  —  nothing  fancy,  just 
the  scores,  highlights,  key  statistics  and 
action  verbs. 

“Any  even  marginally  competent 
sportswriter  can  do  a  better  job  than 
the  program  and  will  probably  be  as 


(See  Software  on  page  44) 
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“The  software  was  not  responsible.  That’s  the 
impression  everybody  gets,  but  it’s  not  the  case,” 
Zavadil  said.  “At  the  time  we  let  him  go,  1  hadn’t 
even  heard  of  the  program  yet.” 


Why  Not 
Reader- Written 
Poetry? 

Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press  has  been  running  it  for  20  years  and 
feature  editor  says  it’s  a  way  to  get  readers  to  participate 


by  Arthur  Kamin 

MENTION  THE  USE  of  reader-writ- 
ten  poetry  in  newspapers  to  most  fea¬ 
ture  editors  —  make  that  almost  any 
editor  —  and  it  usually  brings  forth  a 
smile  or  a  snicker. 

Sometimes  it  even  brings  a  small 
laugh.  But  more  often,  it  brings  a  big 
laugh  with  a  “get  lost”  thrown  in  to 
make  the  point  with  a  punctuation 
mark. 

That’s  the  way  it  is  today  —  and  has 
been  for  as  long  as  many  editors  can 
remember.  There’s  something  about 
poetry  that  brings  forth  an  immediate 


reaction  —  invariably  a  negative  one. 

But  Gary  Schoening,  Sunday  editor 
at  the  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press  — 
with  a  Sunday  circulation  of  232,979 
and  daily  circulation  of  164,756  —  reg¬ 
isters  some  surprise  and  even  a  hint  of 
disdain  at  his  colleagues  throughout 
the  country  who  so  quickly  reject  the 
literature,  in  meter  or  verse,  that 
comes  to  them  in  the  mail,  is  dtopped 
off  by  hand  or  sent  by  fax  to  the  news¬ 
room  begging  to  be  printed. 

“We  have  been  running  poetry  on  a 
regular  basis  for  more  than  20  years,” 
Schoening  said.  “It  is  a  popular  feature. 


Kamin,  a  former  newspaper  president 
and  editor  who  lives  in  Fair  Haven, 
N.J. ,  is  a  free'lance  journalist 


It  brings  reader  participation  and  read¬ 
er  response.  What’s  all  the  fuss  about? 
Newspapers  should  be  in  the  business 
of  encouraging  reading  —  all  types  of 
reading.  To  me,  poetry  is  a  form  of  lit¬ 
erature.” 

No  one  is  absolutely  certain,  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  Press  may  be  the  only, 
or  at  best  one  of  only  a  very  few,  large 
newspapers  that  print  poetry  regularly. 

“I  know  of  no  others,”  said  Susan 
Bischoff,  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle  and  president 
of  the  American  Association  of  Sun¬ 
day  and  Feature  Editors.  “After  what 
you  tell  me  about  the  Asbury  Park 


Press,  I  think  I  will  take  a  second  look 
at  some  of  our  poetry  submissions  .... 
Maybe  it’s  time  for  a  review.” 

The  New  York  Times,  for  example, 
“almost  never  runs  unsolicited  poetry,” 
said  David  Corcoran,  the  paper’s 
deputy  op-ed  editor. 

However,  the  Times  does  carry  a 
page  of  poetry  on  two  specific  days 
during  the  year  —  New  Year’s  Day  and 
the  first  day  of  summer.  Those  poems 
are  sought  out  —  and  come  from  “pub¬ 
lished  poets,”  Corcoran  said. 

Why  those  two  days? 

“Call  it  a  family  tradition,”  he 
added,  remembering  that  “every  now 
and  then,”  the  Times  will  publish  “a 
piece  of  light  verse”  on  a  specific  topic. 

Schoening  did  admit  that  there  was 


a  time  when  poetry  was  used  in  the 
Press  every  Sunday  —  but  a  cutback  in 
space  has  limited  its  use  to  the  third 
Sunday  of  the  month  on  the  book  re¬ 
view  page.  Still,  the  poems  keep  com¬ 
ing  —  sometimes  25  to  30  a  month. 
The  number  can  go  up  to  50  or  more 
at  different  times  of  the  year.  Four  or 
five  are  printed  at  a  time. 

The  poetry  column,  with  the  head¬ 
ing  “Poetry:  Original  works  from  our 
readers,”  has  managed  to  survive  the 
regular  stringent  and  hard-nosed  inter¬ 
nal  reviews  of  all  features  by  editors. 

“There’s  always  an  excuse  why  not  to 
use  poetry,”  Michael  Smith  said,  “and 
invariably  it  boils  down  to  space  and 
the  necessary  resources.”  Smith  is  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  the  Newspaper  Man¬ 
agement  Center  associated  with  the 
Graduate  School  of  Management  and 
the  Graduate  School  of  journalism  at 
Northwestern  University  in  Evanston, 
Ill.  He  has  worked  at  several  Knight- 
Ridder  newspapers  for  more  than  20 
years  and  has  a  strong  background  in 
features. 

Smith  called  the  Press’  poetry  col¬ 
umn  “bold”  and  said  he  did  not  know 
of  another  large  newspaper  giving  that 
much  space  to  such  a  feature.  “It’s  one 
more  example  that  we  should  make 
certain  we  give  readers  what  they  like 
and  enjoy,”  he  added. 

It  was  under  the  leadership  of  Si 
Liberman,  a  retired  Sunday  editor  at 
the  Press,  that  the  poetry  feature  began 
20  years  ago.  He  remembered  when 
the  Sunday  circulation  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  was  27,000. 

“No,  poetry  didn’t  build  all  that 
readership,”  Liberman  said.  “But  it  was 
part  of  a  combination  of  the  exciting 
things  we  were  doing  years  ago  that 
brought  the  Press  a  large  and  a  diverse 


“We  have  been  running  poetry  on  a  regular  basis 
for  more  than  20  years,”  Schoening  said.  “It  is  a 
popular  feature.  It  brings  reader  participation  and 
reader  response.  What’s  all  the  fuss  about?” 
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Paper  praises  citizen 
editorial  board  members 

Rotating  system  began  1 3  months  ago 
at  the  Ventura,  Calif.,  Star-Free  Press 


circulation  in  a  rapidly  growing  area  of 
New  Jersey.” 

And  Liberman  said  the  newspaper’s 
management,  including  the  publishers 
under  whom  he  served,  supported  the 
use  of  poetry.  “And  why  not?”  he 
asked.  “It  had  a  built-in  readership 
from  all  spectrums  of  the  region  we 
covered.” 

Two  English  professors  at  Mon¬ 
mouth  College  in  West  Long  Branch, 
N.J.  —  Drs.  Prescott  Evarts  and 
Thomas  Reiter  —  read  and  select  the 
poetry  to  be  printed. 

They  quietly  slip  into  the  Press 
newsroom  —  a  few  miles  from  the  col¬ 
lege  —  once  a  week,  read  the  poems, 
turn  them  over  to  the  book  review  ed¬ 
itor  and  leave. 

They  are  paid  for  their  efforts. 

“Some  of  the  stuff  we  get  is  excel¬ 
lent,”  Evarts  said.  “And  some  of  it  is 
bad.  Very  bad.  We  try  to  keep  our  se¬ 
lections  on  as  high  a  level  as  possible.” 
The  two  judges  stress  brevity  in  the 
works  received. 

Both  Evarts  and  Reiter  are  published 
poets.  Evarts  has  a  bachelor’s  degree 
from  Harvard  University  and  a  doctor¬ 
ate  from  Columbia  University.  Reiter 
did  his  undergraduate  work  at  Loras 
College  in  Dubuque,  Iowa.  His  doctor¬ 
ate  is  from  the  University  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  at  Amherst. 

Even  though  there  are  four-year  col¬ 
leges  and  community  colleges  within 
the  Press'  direct  circulation  area  and 
Princeton  and  Rutgers  universities  are 
close  by,  it  is  not  just  academics  and 
students  who  submit  their  works, 
Evarts  said.  “Indeed,  we  get  poems 
from  people  in  all  walks  of  life.” 


by  M.L.  Stein 

WHAT  HAPPENS  WHEN  a  newspa¬ 
per  names  two  local  citizens  to  its  edi¬ 
torial  board? 

Lots  of  good  things  for  both  the  pa¬ 
per  and  the  public,  said  John  Irby,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Ventura,  Calif.,  Star-Free 
Press. 

Recently,  the  Star-Free  Press  for  the 
fifth  time  placed  two  community  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  the  board  in  a  rotating 
system  that  began  13  months  ago. 

The  pair,  Jo  Ann  Wedding,  a  Ventu¬ 
ra  lawyer,  and  Deborah  Atkins  of  Ox¬ 
nard,  manager  of  an  engineering  train¬ 
ing  program  at  a  Navy  base,  provide  a 
first-hand  community  perspective,  Irby 
said.  He  said  he  or  editorial  page  editor 
Timm  Herdt  make  final  decisions  on 
editorials  (barring  the  intervention  of 
publisher  John  Wilcox)  but  noted  that 
the  input  of  the  public  board  members 
is  valuable  and  needed. 

“They  tell  us  what  they  think  the 
community  is  interested  in  and  how 
they  feel  about  a  particular  issue,”  Irby 
explained.  “They  have  an  insight  and 
knowledge  that  we  may  not  have.” 

The  addition  of  public  members  was 
initiated  to  give  the  board  balance  by 


providing  a  spectrum  of  opinion,  Irby 
said. 

Noting  that  the  nonstaff  board  mem¬ 
bers  have  lived  in  the  community  for 
several  years,  he  commented,  “I’ve  only 
been  here  a  year  and  a  half.  1  can  learn 
a  lot  from  them.  They  have  brought  is¬ 
sues  to  the  table  we  might  not  have 
thought  about.” 

Both  of  the  new  board  members  are 
community  activists.  Wedding  is  a 
member  and  past  president  of  the  Ro¬ 
tary  Club  and  has  served  on  the  Ventu¬ 
ra  YMCA  board  and  the  local  school 
district’s  Educational  Foundation. 
Atkins’  activities  have  included  the  Ox¬ 
nard  Youth  Action  Committee  and 
African-American  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Irby  said  the  newspaper  —  and  the 
community  —  also  benefit  because  the 
volunteer  members  can  tell  citizens  how 
a  newspaper  works. 

The  editor  said  there  were  very  few 
staff  gripes  when  the  outside  people 
were  invited  to  join  the  board. 

“Actually,  there  were  more  com¬ 
plaints  when  we  asked  the  general  man¬ 
ager  to  sit  on  the  board,”  Irby  recalled. 
“But  he  didn’t  have  the  final  word  ei¬ 
ther.” 


Journalists  barred;  FIEJ  protests 

Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  bans  foreign  correspondents; 

1 3  journalists  have  lost  their  accreditation  in  recent  weeks 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers,  commonly  known  by  its 
French  acronym  FIEJ,  has  written  to 
the  president  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Yugoslavia  protesting  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  recent  decision  to  bar  foreign 
correspondents  from  working  in  the 
country. 

K.  Prescott  Low  demanded  that  Yu¬ 
goslav  President  Zoran  Lilic  “take 
every  step  necessary  to  ensure  that 
foreign  correspondents  are  allowed  to 


work  freely  in  [the]  country  and  that  all 
the  journalists  who  have  lost  their  ac¬ 
creditations  so  far  [be]  immediately  al¬ 
lowed  to  continue  to  practice  their  pro¬ 
fession.” 

At  least  13  journalists  have  lost  their 
accreditation  since  the  country’s  infor¬ 
mation  minister  announced  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  intention. 

Among  these  are  four  newspeople 
from  U.S.  organizations:  Johnathan 
Landay  of  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor  and  Marija  Sever,  Josko  Znivarsic 


and  Mariana  Ivanovic  of  Cable  News 
Network. 

Low  said  the  government  has  the 
right  to  complain  about  news  coverage 
via  communiques.  But,  he  added, 
“Banning  foreign  correspondents  and 
reporters  from  covering  the  events  in 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia 
presents  a  serious  attack  on  the  free¬ 
dom  of  information  and  press  freedom 
in  your  country  and  will  only  further 
damage  the  country’s  reputation  in 
the  international  community.” 
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A  Plea  For 
More  Coverage 
Of  Religion 

Rev.  Billy  Graham  complains  to  editors’  group  that  religion 
news  is  ‘relegated’  to  a  few  columns  Saturdays  ‘on  the 
same  page  as  either  the  classified  ads  or  the  obituaries’ 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

RELIGION  IS  IMPORTANT  in  the 
lives  of  many  people,  yet  there  is  little 
coverage  of  it  in  most  newspapers. 

“As  I  travel  from  city  to  city,  I  find 
religious  news  is  often  relegated  to  a 
few  ads  and  columns  on  Saturday  and, 
in  many  instances,  is  on  the  same  page 
as  either  the  classified  ads  or  the  obit¬ 
uaries,”  noted  the  Rev.  Billy  Graham  in 
a  speech  at  the  annual  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors  convention 
in  Washington. 

Graham,  who  thanked  the  media  for 
the  “generous  and  fair”  reporting  that 
helped  build  his  ministry,  pointed  out 
the  similarities  between  religion  and 
the  press  —  beyond  their  shared  pro¬ 
tection  under  the  First  Amendment  — 
and  gave  some  suggestions  for  improv¬ 
ing  coverage  of  religion. 

“We  both  are  in  the  business  of 
communication,”  he  said.  “We  also  are 
both  in  the  people  business.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  truth  is  essential  in  your  work  just 
as  it  is  in  mine.  But  also,  we  both  want 
to  make  a  difference  in  our  world. 

“In  its  finest  tradition,  there  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  reformist  streak  in  the 
American  press  —  revealing  corrup¬ 
tion,  questioning  misguided  trends  and 
policies,  rooting  out  such  social  evils  as 
racism  and  injustice,”  he  said. 

Explaining  why  it  is  that  the  two  do 
not  work  closer  together,  Graham  said 
he  understood  that  “much  of  what 
happens  in  religion  is  not  news  by  your 
definition. 

“You  are  concerned  with  change;  we 
are  concerned  with  that  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  changeless.  You  are  interest¬ 
ed  in  that  which  breaks  the  pattern  of 
normal  life:  disasters,  political  up- 


“Some  of  you  may  be  afraid  of  offending 
some  readers  in  our  pluralistic  society  by 
dealing  with  religious  topics,  and  you 


find  it  easier  to  avoid  them  altogether.” 
—  Rev.  Billy  Qraham 


heavals,  wars,  the  cruelties  and  foibles 
of  human  nature,  conflicts  between 
people  and  nations.  We  are  interested 
in  what  goes  on,  often  unseen,  in  the 
hearts  of  individuals;  hopes  reborn, 
purpose  restored,  guilt  removed,  love 
rekindled. 

“In  addition,”  Graham  continued, 
“religion  is  such  a  vast  subject  that  it 
must  seem  almost  incomprehensible  to 
those  on  the  outside.  Some  of  you  may 
be  afraid  of  offending  some  readers  in 
our  pluralistic  society  by  dealing  with 
religious  topics,  and  you  find  it  easier 
to  avoid  them  altogether. 

“Or  the  moral  failures  or  extreme 
positions  of  a  few  religious  leaders  may 


have  made  you  cynical  of  religion  gen¬ 
erally,”  he  said.  “And  many  of  your  re¬ 
porters  have  little  religious  background 
and  feel  inadequate  or  uninterested 
when  they  come  to  religious  news.” 

Four  suggestions 

Graham  presented  the  editors’  group 
with  four  suggestions  for  improving  reli¬ 
gious  news  coverage  in  their  news¬ 
papers. 

“First,  make  it  a  matter  of  policy  to 
report  more  religious  news  for  your  read¬ 
ers,  both  from  your  local  community 
and  from  the  broader  world,”  he  said, 
adding  that  he  believes  that  not  only 
are  the  stories  there  to  be  found  but 
also  that  “the  public  is  tired  of  a  steady 
diet  of  unrelenting  bad  news.” 

Graham’s  second  suggestion  was  to 
“probe  the  religious,  moral  and  ethical 
dimensions  of  some  of  the  stories  which 
fill  our  headlines.  Some  of  the  major 
stories  that  cross  your  desks  every  day 
may  have  profound  moral  and  ethical 
dimensions  —  dimensions  that  often 
are  overlooked  in  the  rush  to  report 
bare  facts.” 

Third,  Graham  suggested  that  the 
press  “reach  out  to  the  religious  leaders, 
both  clergy  and  lay  people,  in  your  own 
communities  ....  Many  clergy  and  lay 
people  won’t  take  the  initiative  because 
they  are  afraid  it  might  be  misinterpret¬ 
ed  and  you  will  think  they  are  trying  to 
use  you.” 

And  fourth,  he  suggested  assigning 
journalists  with  some  interest  or  knowl¬ 
edge  of  religion  to  the  beat. 

“They  should  have  the  highest  stan¬ 
dards  of  objectivity,  but  they  also  should 
be  expected  to  understand  their  field 
just  as  much  as  you  expect  a  sports  re- 
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porter  to  understand  sports,”  he  said. 

In  later  remarks,  Graham  said  he  has 
been  interviewed  by  reporters  who  did 
not  know  the  differences  between  vari¬ 
ous  denominations  or  what  an  evange¬ 
list  was.  “And  therefore,  some  of  their 
writing  —  they  did  their  best  and  they 
were  honest,  but  I  think  they  needed 
more  training,  they  needed  more  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  they’re  writing 
about,”  he  said,  suggesting  religion  jour¬ 
nalism  training  in  schools,  especially 
seminaries  and  Bible  schools. 

“I’ve  had  several  people  tell  me  they 
don’t  know  where  to  turn  to  get  a  reli¬ 
gious  editor  for  their  paper.  I’ve  had 
them  ask  me  for  recommendations.  It’s 
hard  for  me  to  find  them,”  he  added. 

Graham  also  was  asked  about  cover¬ 
age  of  the  president,  particularly  regard¬ 
ing  the  character  issue. 

Graham  said  he’s  known  President 
Clinton  for  18  years  and  Clinton  knows 
“that  he  probably  made  mistakes.  He 
probably  did  things  that  he  regrets,  as  1 
do,  as  we  all  do.” 

Nevertheless,  he  added,  Clinton  is 
“our  president.  We’re  dealing  with  the 
presidency  now,  not  just  a  person.  And 
1  think  he’s  been  performing  the  job  as 
well  as  he  can.  I  don’t  agree  with  a  lot 
of  the  things  that  are  being  done  in  his 
administration,  but  that’s  not  the  issue. 
The  issue  is.  What  do  I  think  of  him 
personally? 

“I  think  of  him  personally  as  the 


president,  who  was  elected  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  we  ought  to  support  him  as  far 
as  we  can,”  he  continued. 

Graham  said  he  believes  that  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  support  the  president  —  to 
“build  a  wall  of  prayer”  around  him  — 
but  “that  doesn’t  mean  that  you  don’t 
have  a  right  to  ask  him  questions  and 
go  into  it.  1  think  the  press  has  gone  too 
far  into  it.  And  we  seem  to  he  looking 
for  it  because  it’s  like  the  tabloid  press. 
It  sort  of  titillates  many  readers,  who 
may  not  believe  it.” 

Noting  that  because  of  the  world  sit¬ 
uation,  “we’re  seeing  some  very  danger¬ 
ous  things  for  the  future  of  America,” 
Graham  said,  “we  need  to  emphasize 
that  rather,  it  seems  to  me,  than  some 
mistake  that  the  president  may  make  or 
some  failure  in  character  because  none 
of  us  are  perfect.” 

ABA  financial 
journalism  fellows 

THREE  NEWSPEOPLE  HAVE  been 
selected  to  receive  journalism  fellow¬ 
ships  from  the  American  Bankers  Asso¬ 
ciation:  Eileen  Ambrose,  Indianapolis 
News;  Mary  Pricker,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif., 
Press  Democrat;  and  Christine  Swaney, 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press. 

The  fellows  will  attend  the  Stonier 
School  of  Banking  at  the  University  of 
Delaware  for  two  weeks  in  June. 


Protecting  victims 
from  media  trauma 

THE  DART  FOUNDATION,  a  philan¬ 
thropic  organization  in  Mason,  Mich., 
has  established  a  $50,000  grant  at 
Michigan  State  University’s  journalism 
school  to  keep  “victims  of  violence  from 
becoming  victims  of  the  media,”  the 
MSU  News  Bureau  reported. 

The  money  will  go  toward  instituting 
a  program  called  “Victims  and  the  Me¬ 
dia,”  which  is  designed  to  help  “aspiring 
and  working  journalists  develop  better 
ways  of  interviewing  victims  of  violent 
crimes  without  inflicting  further  emo¬ 
tional  pain  and  suffering  on  them,”  as¬ 
sociate  journalism  professor  William 
Cote  said. 

A  portion  of  the  grant  will  go  toward 
development  of  a  program  to  educate 
journalism  students  about  environmen¬ 
tal  sciences. 

Weekly  debuts 

METRO  NEWSPAPERS,  SAN  Jose, 
Calif.,  this  month  begins  publishing  a 
new  weekly  paper,  Metro  Santa  Cruz- 

Metro  has  published  the  weekly 
Metro  San  Jose  in  the  nearby  Silicon 
Valley  for  nine  years.  The  company’s 
eight  papers  report  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  225,000. 


NEED  INFORMAnON 
ABOUT  INSURANCE? 


If  your  question  is  about  insurance  for  space 
shuttles,  oil  refineries,  ships  or  planes, 
we  can't  help. 

But  if  it's  about  personal  insurance,  we  can. 
When  it  comes  to  insuring  automobiles, 
homes,  and  small  boats,  we're  the  largest 
in  the  business.  We're  also  among  the 
biggest  writers  of  individual  life  and  health 
insurance. 

Next  time  you  have  a  question  about  personal 
insurance,  call  one  of  these  numbers. 


State  Farm  Insurance 
Home  Office:  Bloomington,  I 
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A  Gill 

For  Diveisity 

Immediate  past  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  William  Hilliard  offers  advice  to  his  colleagues 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

WHEN  EDITORS  THINK  about  what 
it  takes  to  run  a  good  newspaper, 
William  Hilliard  wants  them  to  re¬ 
member  three  things. 

Hilliard,  editor  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian  and  immediate  past  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  told  those  at  the  organization’s 
recent  annual  conference  in  Washing¬ 
ton  that  the  three  things  are  cultural 
diversity,  civility  and  First  Amendment 
abuses  against  student  journalists. 

“Our  profession  took  giant  strides 
toward  cultural  diversity  when  profes¬ 
sors  in  our  schools  of  communication 
and  journalism  stopped  telling  people 
of  color,  especially  young  blacks,  as 
one  professor  told  me,  that  big  news¬ 
papers  wouldn’t  hire  them,”  Hilliard 
said,  noting  that  the  ASNE’s  goal  of 
having  newspapers  mirror  the  cultural 
makeup  of  their  communities  by  the 
year  2000  was  another  step. 

Cultural  diversity,  which  he  said  is 
more  than  simply  race  or  color,  also 
means  making  buildings  accessible  to 
wheelchairs  and  guide  dogs  and  the 
“unique  accouterments  of  our  employ¬ 
ees  with  disabilities;”  white  journalists 
not  dressing  down  when  meeting  Indi¬ 
an  tribal  officials;  and  not  letting  sexu¬ 
al  orientation  affect  hiring,  firing,  pro¬ 
motions  or  assignments. 

“We  will  have  achieved  true  diversi¬ 
ty  when  the  differences  among  us  don’t 
make  any  difference,”  Hilliard  said. 

The  values  of  great  newspapers  also 
are  society’s  greatest  virtues:  “Toler¬ 
ance,  respect  and  unyielding  commit¬ 
ments  to  common  values,”  he  said. 

Hilliard  warned,  “Any  newspaper 
editor  still  in  denial  about  our  nation’s 
cultural  evolution  may  sometime  in  the 
next  century  be  part  of  a  displaced  in¬ 
stitution  when  people  of  color  com¬ 
prise  the  majority  in  America. 

“To  those  few  who  are  threatened  by 


“Any  newspaper  editor  still  in  denial 
about  our  nation’s  cultural  evolution 
may  sometime  in  the  next  century 
be  part  of  a  displaced  institution  when 
people  of  color  comprise  the  majority  in 
America.  ” 

—  William  Hilliard,  editor, 

Portland  Oregonian 


that  prospect,  let  me  remind  them  that 
this  is  not  a  case  of  winners  and  losers. 
No  one  has  to  be  disenfranchised 
when  we  accommodate  and  nourish 
cultural  diversity  everywhere  —  in  our 
newsrooms,  in  our  communities  and  in 
our  nation,”  he  said. 

“The  Oregonian  did  not  fire  a  white 
male  reporter  to  make  room  for  me. 
And  I  was  not  promoted  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  more  competent  or  deserving 
colleagues.  Nobody  lost  because  I  suc¬ 
ceeded,”  Hilliard  continued. 

“On  the  contrary,  I  want  to  believe 
that  over  the  years,  scores  of  young 
people  of  color  have  looked  at  me  and 
said,  ‘It  can  happen.’  ” 

When  someone  applies  for  a  job  at 
the  Oregonian,  Hilliard  added,  that 
person’s  only  worry  should  be,  “Am  I 


good  enough?  Not,  am  I  man  enough? 
Or  white  enough?  Or  young  enough?” 
he  added.  “Not,  can  I  cut  it  as  a  black 
reporter?  Or  a  lesbian  reporter?  Or  a 
disabled  reporter? 

“Just,  can  I  cut  it  as  a  reporter?  That 
is  all  that  counts,”  Hilliard  said,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  industry  is  only  a  third 
of  the  way  toward  its  diversity  goal  for 
the  year  2000. 

When  it  comes  to  civility,  Hilliard 
said,  “American  politics  seems  destined 
to  be  awash  in  blood  feuds  that  rank 
retribution  above  common  decency, 
above  accountability  and  above  the 
salvation  of  the  Republic. 

“The  question  then  becomes,”  he 
said,  “Are  American  newspapers  inde¬ 
pendent,  objective  chroniclers  of 
events?  Or  is  our  future  mortgaged  to 
grotesque  one-upmanship  where  news 
stories  begin  and  end  with  an  empty 
headline?” 

Hilliard  thinks  “we  misjudge  our 
readers’  capacity  to  tolerate  the  me¬ 
dia’s  sometimes  manic  and  ill-tempered 
self-indulgence,”  and  he  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  readers  “have  an  infinite  ca¬ 
pacity  to  tolerate  incivility.” 

Any  newspaper  editor  “who  expects 
infinite  indulgence  does  so  at  his  or 
her  peril,”  he  cautioned. 

Hilliard  also  spoke  to  the  ASNE  au¬ 
dience  about  the  importance  of  de¬ 
fending  the  First  Amendment  rights  of 
student  journalists. 

“In  our  business,”  he  said,  “the 
quickest  way  to  rally  the  troops  is  to 
challenge  free  speech.  Nothing  is  as 
righteous  and  heroic  as  an  embattled 
newspaper  editor  exercising  and  de¬ 
fending  his  or  her  sacred  duty  to  resist 
being  told  what  he  or  she  can  print 
and  what  he  or  she  can’t. 

“Well,  there  is  a  need  to  rally  the 
troops  when  the  local  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  suspends  the  campus  newspaper 
for  offending  some  ivy-covered  moral 
protocol  —  almost  always  ill-defined,” 
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Prize-winning  reporter 
urges  other  journalists 
to  keep  story  alive 


Hilliard  said.  “There  is  a  tendency  for 
most  of  us  to  report  the  incident  as 
news  and  too  often  to  forego  an  edito¬ 
rial  opinion.” 

The  First  Amendment  was  not  de¬ 
signed  to  “be  held  in  abeyance  through 
one’s  adolescence.  If  the  American 
newspaper  establishment  fails  to  de¬ 
fend  free  speech  for  high  school  and 
college  journalists,  how  can  we  claim  it 
for  ourselves?”  Hilliard  asked.  “Can  we 
be  credible  models  and  leaders  in  our 
profession  and  condone  censorship  at 
the  same  time?” 

While  the  ASNE  has  taken  some 
meaningful  steps,  it  “needs  to  step  into 
the  campus  journalism  censorship  fray 
every  time  a  meritorious  opportunity 
arises,”  he  said. 

Hilliard  summed  up  by  adding,  “Be¬ 
cause  1  am  an  individual  who  has  suf¬ 
fered  personally  from  the  indignities  of 
discrimination,  1  am  extremely  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  feelings  of  those  around  me, 
so  these  values  have  a  special  meaning 
for  me. 

“I  believe  the  daily  newspaper  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  survival  of  a  free  so¬ 
ciety.  It  can  show  best  the  need  to  cel¬ 
ebrate  one’s  ethnicity  and  its  bene¬ 
fits  to  a  multicultural  society  —  the 
achievements  of  women,  black  Ameri¬ 
cans,  Native  Americans,  Hispanics  and 
Asians,”  he  said. 

“In  doing  so,  we  must  be  careful  to 
move  more  toward  a  unified  America 
without  divisions  along  racial,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  cultural  lines.” 


by  M.L.  Stein 

EILEEN  WELSOME,  AN  Albuquer¬ 
que  Tribune  reporter  who  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize,  Polk  Award  and  Selden 
Ring  Award  for  Investigative  Reporting 
for  her  series  on  the  U.S.  government’s 
“plutonium  experiment”  with  human 
beings,  called  on  journalists  to  keep 
the  story  alive. 

“As  reporters,  we  have  to  be  more 
vigilant  than  ever  to  make  sure  that 
the  unfolding  of  this  dark  chapter  in 
Cold  War  history  doesn’t  stop  if  and 
when  Congress  passes  a  compensation 
bill  for  victims,”  she  said  as  she  re¬ 
ceived  the  $25,000  Selden  Ring  Award 
in  a  recent  Los  Angeles  ceremony. 

She  won  the  awards  for  disclosing 
how  the  government  used  U.S.  citizens 
as  human  guinea  pigs  with  deadly  radi¬ 
ation  injections.  She  used  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  to  follow  a  50-year- 
old  paper  trail,  locating  families  of  five 
of  the  subjects  and  telling  their  stories. 

“The  plutonium  experiment  was  one 
of  the  longest-running  cover-ups  in 
medical  history,  a  project  that  survived 


its  original  architects  and  was  carried 
forward  by  a  second  generation  of  sci¬ 
entists,”  Welsome  said. 

She  noted  that  the  experiments  be¬ 
gan  in  the  1950s,  were  “quietly  revived” 
during  the  ’60s  and  “its  subjects  secret¬ 
ly  tracked  into  the  ’80s.” 

Since  Welsome’s  series  was  pub¬ 
lished,  the  Tribune  and  other  media 
have  identified  several  of  the  people 
selected  for  the  experiments.  Their 
records  did  not  give  their  names,  mere¬ 
ly  code  names. 

Also,  following  her  stories,  other 
news  media  have  written  hundreds  of 
stories  about  other  Americans  used  in 
human  radiation  tests. 

“Many  now  believe  that  the  history 
of  the  Atomic  Age  and  how  scientists 
at  our  nation’s  most  prestigious  univer¬ 
sities  disseminated  information  about 
radiation  and  its  dangers  is  the  story  of 
a  cover-up,”  Welsome  said. 

She  predicted  that  the  story  will 
continue  to  be  the  subject  of  newspa¬ 
per  and  magazine  articles  and  will  af¬ 
fect  how  future  histories  of  the  Cold 
War  are  written. 


Madigan  is  heir  apparent  Tribune  Co.  head 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

IN  A  SUCCESSION  struggle  that 
some  painted  as  a  fight  between  the 
newspaper  and  broadcast  sides  of  the 
sprawling  Tribune  Co.,  print  won. 

John  Madigan  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  operating  officer  of 
Tribune,  an  advance  that  makes  the 
Tribune  Publishing  Co.  chief  the  heir 
apparent  to  chairman  and  CEO 
Charles  Brumback.  Madigan,  who 
currently  is  Tribune  executive  vice 
president  as  well  as  Tribune  Publish¬ 
ing  president  and  CEO,  assumes  his 
new  duties  May  31. 

With  the  election,  announced  at 
Tribune’s  annual  meeting  in  Chicago, 
Madigan,  57,  bested  James  Dowdle, 
60,  for  the  spot  behind  Brumback. 

Dowdle,  also  a  Tribune  executive 


vice  president,  is  president  and  CEO  of 
Tribune  Broadcasting  Co. 

“Your  company  is  the  winner  in  this 
decision.  There  are  no  losers,”  Brum¬ 
back  said  as  he  announced  the  election 
at  the  meeting. 

Nevertheless,  Brumback’s  style  in 
disclosing  the  election  winner  seemed 
to  underscore  the  competition  be¬ 
tween  Madigan  and  Dowdle. 

Brumback  described  the  back¬ 
grounds  of  both  men  —  he  began  by 
noting  that  they  were  both  Marines  — 
and  noted  their  achievements  during 
their  tenure. 

During  this  introduction,  a  palpable 
mood  of  suspense  grew  among  the  au¬ 
dience  at  the  elegant  Orchestra  Hall 
until  at  length  Brumback  revealed  that 
Madigan  had  been  elected  that  morn¬ 
ing. 


There  was  no  indication  of  when 
Madigan  will  assume  the  top  spot. 
Although  Brumback  has  reached  the 
traditional  Tribune  retirement  age  of 
65,  he  has  indicated  that  he  will  not 
step  aside  soon. 

“I  will  not  give  up  the  CEO  posi¬ 
tion  until  I’m  satisfied  that  John  is 
ready  to  take  it  on,”  Brumback  said  in 
an  interview  with  Chicago  Tribune 
writer  Tim  Jones. 

The  Tribune  chief  operating  officer 
spot  had  been  vacant  since  August 
1990,  when  Brumback  assumed  new 
duties  as  president  and  CEO  and 
Stanton  Cook  was  still  chairman. 
Brumback  added  the  title  of  chair¬ 
man  Jan.  1,  1993.  At  the  annual 
meeting,  Brumback  said  the  company 


(See  Madigan  on  page  46) 
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NewsDeorie  in  the  News 


C.F.  McClughan,  publisher  of  Journal 
Newspapers  Inc.,  Fairfax,  Va.,  has  been 
appointed  publisher  of  the  Blytheville, 
Ark.,  Courier  Neu/s. 

Ricky  Baker  was  named  circula' 
tion  manager  and  Webb  Laseter  III 
becomes  editor. 

Lenere  Eckenread,  a  saleswoman  at 
the  Phoenix  Gazette  and  Arizona  Re- 
public,  assumes  the  new  position  of 
agency  account  representative  for  re¬ 
tail  advertising. 

Carol  Shapcotl,  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  manager  at  the  Bucks  County 
Courier  Times,  Levittown,  Pa.,  has 
been  named  promotion  manager. 

She  succeeds  Kathy  Kelly,  who 
joined  a  Bucks  County  school  district 
as  an  administrator. 


Howard  Fielding,  suburban  editor 
at  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican' 
American,  has  been  promoted  to  busi¬ 
ness  editor.  He  will  continue  to  serve 
as  coordinator  of  the  paper’s  Cityline 


The  Proven 
Professional. 


Richard  L. 
Hare 

•  Consultant  to  300  dailies,  weeklies, 
and  shoppers  in  last  15  years 

•  Market  wise  in  50  states  and 
Canada 

•  Expert  manager,  trainer 

•  Executive  recruiter 

•  Successful  broker  and  appraiser 

Send  for  Hare’s  new  brochure: 
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Hare  Associates  Inc. 

62  Black  Walnut  Drive 
Rochester,  New  York  14615 
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audiotex  telephone  information  sys¬ 
tem. 

Robert  Fredericks,  suburban  edi¬ 
tor,  was  named  city  editor  at  the  Re- 
publican' American. 

Eric  Newton,  former  managing  editor 
at  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of  the 
Freedom  Forum  Newseum,  Arlington, 
Va. 

Debra  Quaal,  publisher  of  Finance 
and  Commerce,  a  Dolan  Media  Co. 
daily  paper  in  Minneapolis,  has  been 
promoted  to  group  publisher,  supervis¬ 
ing  the  company’s  publishing  opera¬ 
tions  in  Minneapolis  and  Milwaukee. 

Mark  Stedder,  executive  editor 
and  director  of  newspaper  operations 
at  Los  Angeles  Independent  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  was  named  publisher  at 
the  Daily  Reporter,  Milwaukee. 

Scott  Pellel,  senior  manager  at 
KPMG  Peat  Marwick  in  its  Minneapo¬ 
lis  office,  was  appointed  corporate  vice 
president/finance  at  Dolan  Media. 

Robert  Zebal,  controller  of  Fi¬ 
nance  and  Commerce,  was  promoted  to 
group  controller. 

Brian  Clark,  group  marketing/cir¬ 
culation  director  at  MCP  Publishers 
Inc.,  becomes  group  marketing  manag¬ 
er  at  Dolan  Media. 

Arnold  Munkittrick,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  at  the  Caledonian'Record,  St. 
johnsbury,  Vt.,  will  become  general 
manager  Nov.  1. 

He  will  succeed  John  "Jack" 
Byrne,  who  will  retire  at  the  end  of 
October  as  both  general  manager  and 
advertising  director. 

Michael  Genyaw,  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  at  the  Lebanon,  N.H., 
Valley  News,  will  take  over  as  advertis¬ 
ing  director  in  late  summer. 

Fran  Evans,  editor  at  the  Smithtoten 
(N.Y.)  News,  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  new  weekly  Lynbrook  (N.Y.)  Her¬ 
ald. 

The  paper,  launched  March  17  with 
56  pages  of  news,  features,  sports  cov¬ 
erage  and  columns,  covers  the  villages 
of  Lynbrook,  Malverne  and  East  Rock- 
away. 

Larry  Barnes,  sales  manager  of  Lan- 
don  Associates  Inc.’s  Ohio  and  western 
New  York  sales  operation,  has  been 


promoted  to  director  of  the  company’s 
automotive  marketing  division. 

Narda  Black,  major  account  manag¬ 
er  at  the  Sacramento  Bee,  has  been 
named  retail  sales  development  man¬ 
ager. 

Rebert  Welsman,  aerospace  and  de¬ 
fense  reporter  at  the  Hartford  Courant, 
has  been  promoted  to  business  editor. 

Bob  Rummel,  editor  and  general 
manager  at  the  Loveland  (Colo.)  Daily 
Reporter'Herald,  has  been  appointed 
vice  president  of  Loveland  Publishing, 
owned  by  Lehman  Communications 
Corp.,  Longmont,  Colo. 

Den  Heath,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  at  Lehman,  was  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  administration. 

Michael  Gugllette,  director  of 
marketing  and  advertising,  becomes 
vice  president  of  sales  and  marketing  at 
Lehman. 

Ed  Feldman,  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Quincy,  Mass.,  Patriot 
Ledger,  has  been  named  retail  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising  director. 

He  succeeds  George  While,  who 
will  retire  July  15. 

Stuart  Ceppens,  vice  president  of  fi¬ 
nance  and  administration  at  Times 
Mirror  college  publishing  subsidiary 
Richard  D.  Irwin  Inc.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  controller  and  chief  account¬ 
ing  officer  at  Times  Mirror  Co. 

Jen  Klarfeld,  associate  professor  and 
director  of  print  journalism  at  Boston 
University  School  of  Journalism,  has 
joined  the  Boston  Herald  as  a  colum¬ 
nist. 

William  "Bill"  Harper,  publisher 
at  the  Watseka,  III.,  Iroquois  County 
TimeS'Republic  and  Kentland,  Ind., 
Newton  County  Enterprise,  has  been 
named  publisher  at  the  Brazil  (Ind.) 
Times. 

He  succeeds  D.  Jee  Redenbarg- 

er,  who  is  retiring  effective  June  1. 

Bette  Schmid,  publisher  of  Twin 
States  newspapers,  Attica,  Ind.,  and 
Hoopeston,  Ill.,  was  named  to  replace 
Harper.  She  will  continue  as  publisher 
of  all  four  Twin  States  newspapers, 
which  are  part  of  Nixon  Newspapers 
Inc.,  Peru,  Ind. 
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Weekly  Editor 


Free  weekly  group 
turns  it  around 
in  New  York  City 


by  Qene  Ruffini 

AS  MAJOR  DAILIES  face  the  front¬ 
line  heat  of  competition  with  electron¬ 
ic  media,  they  are  also  conscious  of 
growing  pressure  on  their  flanks  from 
small  —  most  often  free  —  weekly 
community  newspapers. 

That  pressure  especially  is  felt  in  the 
New  York  market  because  of  one  of  the 
most  aggressive  free  weekly  groups  in 
the  nation:  News  Communications 
Inc. 

Its  16  publications  have  a  combined 
circulation  of  more  than  600,000  in 
the  city  and  neighboring  Westchester, 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties;  it  already 
rivals  at  least  two  of  the  city’s  daily 
tabloid  offerings,  and  its  future  is 
bright. 

Its  claimed  readership  is  more  than 
1  million.  Plans  are  being  made  not 
only  for  new  newspaper  acquisitions 
but  also  expansion  into  other  fields  of 
media,  including  cable  television,  radio 
and  newsletters,  not  only  in  the  New 
York  area  but  elsewhere  in  the  nation. 

The  company  already  has  taken  a 
concrete  step  in  that  direction  with  its 
new  glossy  magazine  in  the  city,  Man¬ 
hattan  File,  aimed  at  “Generation  X,” 
aged  18  to  30.  The  publication,  focus¬ 
ing  on  lifestyle  and  the  arts,  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  launched  in  May. 

Michael  Schenkler,  president  of 
News  Communications,  said  a  large 
part  of  the  group’s  success  is  because  of 
“good  management,  good  sense,  an 
old-fashioned  work  ethic  and  good  re¬ 
porting.” 

Its  various  publishers  enjoy  a  large 
degree  of  autonomy,  but  large  purchas¬ 
es  are  centralized  within  the  parent 
corporation  for  the  best  buys  and 
economies,  Schenkler  said. 

For  instance,  the  company  is  able  to 
buy  newsprint  and  other  supplies  in 


Ruffini  is  a  free-lance  writer  and  former 
reporter  at  the  New  York  Post 


bulk  at  a  cheaper  price  and  to  negoti¬ 
ate  better  printing  deals. 

“Our  newspapers  have  made  money 
in  the  past  three  years,  which  not 
every  New  York  daily  has  done,” 
Schenkler  said.  “And  we  are  more  cost 
effective  for  local  advertisers  than  the 
broad  sweep  of  dailies.” 

News  Communications  also  is  one 
of  the  few  groups  of  its  kind  to  be  pub¬ 
licly  traded,  and  its  market  rise  has 
been  phenomenal. 

Three  years  ago,  it  was  a  $1.5  million 
company.  During  the  year  ending  Nov. 
30,  News  Communications  scored  net 


revenues  of  more  than  $8.9  million,  an 
increase  of  nearly  24%  from  the  previ¬ 
ous  year. 

In  1993,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
company’s  founding  in  1986,  it  turned 
a  profit  —  $233,000,  compared  with  a 
net  loss  of  $1  million  in  fiscal  1992. 

“Every  one  of  our  publications  is 
profitable,”  Schenkler  said.  “We  have 
demonstrated  that  we  know  how  to  do 
this.” 

In  a  stock  report  statement  in 
March,  he  declared,  “We  enter  1994 
with  greater  asset  value  than  any  time 
in  our  company’s  history.  Our  ability  to 
increase  revenue  and  profit  coupled 
with  our  strong  cash  balance  leads  us 
to  believe  that  this  year  will  be  even 
more  profitable  for  News  Communica¬ 
tions.” 

Ad  sales  account  for  more  than  90% 
of  the  company’s  revenue,  and  its  sales 
staff  is  quick  to  point  out  that  the 
weeklies  remain  in  the  home  longer 
than  dailies. 


“The  dailies  are  a  30-minute  read,” 
Schenkler  said.  “Our  weeklies  remain 
on  the  coffee  table  or  kitchen  table  for 
days.” 

Drawing  on  the  substantial  New 
York-area  labor  and  talent  pool.  News 
Communications  is  able  to  attract 
good  writers  and  editors  able  and  will¬ 
ing  to  work  at  far  less  than  union  scale. 

Its  products  are  well-designed  and 
editorially  provocative,  useful  and  in¬ 
formative,  focusing  on  education,  so¬ 
cial  changes,  culture,  crime  and  com¬ 
munity  board  issues.  Its  papers  often 
break  stories  that  are  picked  up  by  the 
dailies  or  broadcast  media. 

The  papers  also  exercise  consider¬ 
able  political  interest  and  clout.  The 
company’s  chairman  is  jerry  Finkel- 
stein,  a  longtime  Democratic  Party 
power  and  former  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Law  Journal. 

Schenkler  likes  to  tell  of  being  at  a 
recent  reception  for  President  Clinton 
in  New  York  that  was  attended  by  a  se¬ 
lect  group  of  movers  and  shakers  in  the 


city,  including  local,  state  and  federal 
lawmakers,  he  said. 

Former  New  York  Mayor  Edward 
Koch  writes  a  column  for  the  group 
that  also  is  offered  via  syndication  to 
other  papers.  Former  “Mayflower 
Madam”  Sydney  Biddle  Barrows,  who 
traces  her  scarlet  letter  lineage  to  pre- 
Colonial  times,  is  also  a  candidate  for 
syndication  by  News  Communications. 

Deirdre  Flynn,  associate  director  of 
the  Association  of  Free  Community 
Papers,  said  the  weeklies  have  “always 
done  a  better  job  of  advertising  com¬ 
munity  services  and  products  than 
dailies  have  ever  done  ....  More  peo¬ 
ple  are  looking  for  information  per¬ 
taining  to  where  they  live  than  ever 
before.” 

She  estimated  that  there  are  about 
3,000  free  weekly  papers  in  the  nation, 
with  a  total  readership  of  40  million. 
Her  association  represents  one-third  of 


Drawing  on  the  substantial  New  York-area  labor 
and  talent  pool,  News  Communications  is  able  to 
attract  good  writers  and  editors  able  and  willing  to 
work  at  far  less  than  union  scale. 
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EDI  is  not 
rocket  science 

Newspaper  Association  of  America  executive 
says  Electronic  Data  Interchange  will  not 
be  a  daunting  task  for  newspapers  to  initiate 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

TO  THE  UNINFORMED  or  newly 
initiated,  Electronic  Data  Interchange 
implementation  may  seem  a  daunting 
task  that  involves  complex  terms  and 
functions. 

But  at  the  recent  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation  of  America-sponsored  EDI/Pre¬ 
press  Symposium  in  Orlando,  John 
lobst,  director  of  advanced  computer 
science  at  the  NAA,  assured  attendees, 
“EDI  is  not  rocket  science!” 

Seeking  to  reinforce  the  importance 
of  EDI  and  its  role  in  newspaper  sys¬ 
tems,  lobst  said,  “EDI  is  complicated 
but  it  doesn’t  require  a  lot  of  new  skills 
that  we  don’t  already  use  at  news¬ 


ferent  areas  that  newspapers  should 
consider,  he  said.  First,  newspapers 
must  select  a  value-added  network.  Be¬ 
cause  advertisers  may  use  different  sys¬ 
tems,  some  newspapers  will  use  multiple 
VANs. 

Planning  for  EDI  also  should  include 
translator  selection,  application  migra¬ 
tion,  support  systems  and  hardware, 
trading  partner  agreements,  financial 
planning,  resource  allocation  and  a 
timetable,  lobst  said. 

Newspapers  should  work  closely  with 
advertisers  to  determine  each  other’s 
needs. 

“When  we  talk  to  advertisers,”  lobst 
said,  “there  are  three  things  they  ask 
for:  electronic  purchase  orders . . .  elec¬ 


“EDI  is  complicated  but  it  doesn’t  require  a  lot  of 
new  skills  that  we  don’t  already  use  at  newspapers. 
It’s  managing  the  information  that  we’re  already 
managing  but  managing  it  electronically.” 


papers.  It’s  managing  the  information 
that  we’re  already  managing  but  man¬ 
aging  it  electronically.” 

Getting  started  in  an  EDI  program 
should  be  regarded  as  a  new  and  more 
efficient  way  of  conducting  business, 
lobst  added. 

“[EDI]  insinuates  itself  within  a 
newspaper  and  within  a  year  or  a  year 
and  a  half,  you’ll  feel  like  you’ve  been 
doing  it  forever.” 

Some  advice 

For  newspapers,  planning  for  EDI  im¬ 
plementation  is  critical  in  order  not  to 
be  “blindsided”  by  unforeseen  compli¬ 
cations  and  problems,  lobst  said. 

When  planning,  there  are  a  few  dif¬ 


tronic  copy  .  .  .  and  an  electronic  in¬ 
voice.” 

Also,  lobst  said,  “Most  advertisers 
that  I’ve  talked  to  are  as  interested  in 
doing  electronic  remittance  with  news¬ 
papers  as  they  are  doing  the  rest  of 
EDI.”  That’s  because  “they  are  moving 
to  as  paperless  an  operation  as  they 
can.” 

Newspapers  should  keep  in  mind 
that  “you  are  not  alone”  and  open  com¬ 
munication  lines  with  “traditional  ven¬ 
dors,”  he  said.  “They’re  all  working  to¬ 
ward  implementing  various  portions  of 
this  EDI  system.  And  you’ve  got  your 
corporate  people,  in  a  lot  of  cases  they 
were  involved  in  some  of  the  EDI  devel¬ 
opment. 


“You’ve  got  the  NAA.  We  will  talk  to 
anybody  and  everybody.  If  we  have  to 
come  visit,  we  will  come  visit. 

“You  have  made  the  first  step  toward 
implementing  EDI  by  being  [at  the 
symposium]”  lobst  said.  “You  must  fol¬ 
low  this  by  meeting  your  advertisers’  ex¬ 
pectations  and  become  EDI-ready  in 

1994.” 

Advertiser  says 
adopt  EDI  or 
lose  revenue 

EVEN  THOUGH  MANY  newspapers 
are  making  significant  strides  in  Elec¬ 
tronic  Data  Interchange  implementa¬ 
tion,  some  advertisers  aren’t  waiting  for 
newspapers  to  set  the  pace. 

Newspapers  that  aren’t  planning  for 
EDI  soon  may  be  penalized  for  not  act¬ 
ing. 

At  the  recent  EDI/Prepress  sympo¬ 
sium  in  Orlando,  Robin  Shank,  quali¬ 
ty  manager  at  Knight-Ridder  Inc.,  said 
that  recently,  two  of  Knight-Ridder’s 
newspapers  received  a  letter  from  Dil¬ 
lards,  a  major  retail  advertiser  that  uti¬ 
lizes  EDI  extensively  in  its  operations. 

Shank  said  the  letter  listed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  items,  including  hardware,  soft¬ 
ware  and  equipment  used  in  EDI 
transmissions. 

Dillards  asked  that  the  newspapers 
have  the  list  of  items  in  place  by  May  1 
so  it  could  begin  EDI  transactions  with 
them. 

After  reading  the  letter.  Shank  be¬ 
came  “concerned”  because  of  Dillards’ 
stipulation  that  “if  we  don’t  have  [the 
items]  in  place  by  June  15,  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  start  charging  us”  for  sending 
ads  in  the  traditional  manner. 

“Some  of  the  items  on  the  list  are 
pretty  straightforward,”  Shank  said. 

However,  because  Knight-Ridder  has 
“some  really  small  newspapers,”  com¬ 
pleting  implementation  of  the  entire 
list  by  the  deadline  could  be  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  she  added. 

While  saying,  “I  applaud  Dillards” 
for  taking  the  initiative  in  EDI  imple¬ 
mentation,  she  noted  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  raises  questions  of  “what  is  good 
service,  what  is  our  obligation  to  our 
advertiser  and  how  much  equipment 
are  we  going  to  buy  and  how  much 
software  are  we  going  to  store  on  the 
shelf?”  —  Dorothy  Giobbe 
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New  York  Times  rejects 
movie  ad,  says  it  would 
have  offended  readers 

Producer  submits  alternative  ad  after  paper 
refuses  to  run  original  with  ‘censored’  label 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  last  week  re¬ 
fused  to  run  an  ad  for  Pedro  Almod¬ 
ovar’s  new  film  Kika,  which  featured  a 
female  character  wearing  an  apparent¬ 


ly  see-through  gown  that  exposed  her 
breasts. 

The  ad  was  submitted  by  October 
Films  as  a  four-color  quarter  page  and 
showed  four  female  characters  from 
Kika.  The  woman  in  the  far  left  panel 
is  clothed  in  a  gown  by  Jean-Paul 
Gaultier,  a  well-known  designer  who 
frequently  creates  fashions  for  Almod¬ 
ovar’s  films.  The  gown  has  a  flesh-col¬ 
ored  breastplate  that  seemingly  expos¬ 
es  the  woman’s  breasts. 

The  ad  was  rejected  because  “the 
Times  felt  their  readers  wouldn’t  be 
able  to  discern  the  difference  between 
the  Gaultier  costume  and  naked 
breasts,”  said  Marcus  Lodovico,  vice 
president  of  Arnie  Sawyer  Studios  Inc., 
October  Films’  advertising  agency. 

The  ad  was  intended  for  the  Arts  &. 
Leisure  section  Sunday  and  because  it 
was  four-color,  it  was  submitted  early 
to  the  Times'  Advertising  Acceptabili¬ 
ty  Department  for  color  and  content 
approval. 

Department  manager  Bob  Smith 
said,  “We  found  out  that  the  breasts 
were  not  actually  exposed.  They  were 
‘mock’  breasts  done  in  plastic,  but  that 
didn’t  change  our  view  because  as  far 
as  the  readers  knew,  they  were  looking 
at  a  photograph  of  a  woman  with  ex¬ 
posed  breasts. 

“We  considered  it  in  questionable 


taste  and  felt  a  number  of  our  readers 
would  be  offended  by  it.” 

October  Films  co-founder  Jeff  Lipsky 
is  “outraged”  and  said  the  Times’  deci¬ 
sion  not  to  run  the  ad  is  “offensive” 
and  an  “affront.” 


Lipsky  described  the  controversial 
gown  as  a  “nonseductive  fashion  state¬ 
ment  and  a  sociological  statement.” 

He  also  believes  that  the  Times  em¬ 
ploys  a  double  stan¬ 
dard  for  advertising 
and  editorial  material. 

“Of  course,  the 
irony  of  all  this  is  that 
the  week  the  decision 
was  rendered,  in  the 
Arts  &  Leisure  sec¬ 
tion,  there  was  yet 
another  female  nude 
advertisement  for  a 
painting,”  Lipsky  said. 

He  said  the  Arts  & 

Leisure  section  “regu¬ 
larly  features  sculp¬ 
tures  of  penises  and 
full  frontal  nudity  in 
ads  for  other  artwork 
and  museums.  I  sup¬ 
pose  in  the  Times’ 
mind,  they  take  on  a 
certain  imprimatur 
that  a  film  ad  does 
not.” 

Smith  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  the  film 
might  be  considered  a 
work  of  art,  “but  it’s 
not  the  same  as  a 
statue  of  David  or  a 


Botticelli  painting.  There’s  a  world  of 
difference.  It’s  a  subtle  thing,  but  we’ve 
enforced  the  difference  for  years.” 

Lodovico  said  the  ad' was  submitted 
a  second  time  with  a  black  bar  over 
the  breastplate  that  said  “censored,” 
but  it  also  was  rejected  by  the  Times. 

Smith  said,  “Advertisers  think  that 
maybe  they  can  get  some  attention  by 
doing  something  like  that,  but  we  ei¬ 
ther  accept  an  ad  or  reject  it,  we  don’t 
accept  an  ad  with  ‘censored’  on  it  .  .  . 
it’s  something  we’ve  never  done.” 

The  original  ad  did  run  in  the  Hol¬ 
lywood  Reporter,  a  film  industry  trade 
paper,  and  associate  publisher  Lynn 
Segal  said  it  didn’t  raise  any  red  flags. 

“It  was  a  beautiful  ad  .  .  .  being  a 
trade  publication,  we  get  trade  ads  in 
here  that  show  breasts  and  bottomless 
women,  and  it’s  really  nothing  that  we 
have  a  problem  with,”  Segal  said. 

Kika  will  be  released  May  6,  and 
“unfortunately,  we  can’t  go  out  with  a 
film  like  this  without  an  ad  in  the  New 
York  Times,”  Lipsky  said.  “We  can’t 
hold  up  the  release  of  the  film,”  so  the 
agency  has  submitted  an  alternate  ad 
in  which  the  offending  gown  has  been 
replaced  with  a  more  demure  garment. 

But,  Lipsky  added,  the  issue  may  he 
far  from  over.  “1  think  it’s  clearly  dis¬ 
crimination,  and  we’re  looking  very  se¬ 
riously  at  this  and  discussing  it  with 
our  lawyers,”  he  said.  BEcfF 


“Of  course,  the  irony  of  all  this  is  that  the  week 
the  decision  was  rendered,  in  the  Arts  &  Leisure 
section,  there  was  yet  another  female  nude 
advertisement  for  a  painting,”  Lipsky  said. 
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British  papers^ 
purchase  ruled 
not  a  monopoly 

Mirror  Group  Newspapers  leads  consortium 
that  paid  about  $110  million  for  the 
nonpartisan  daily  and  Sunday  Independent 


by  Robert  O’Connor 

CONTROL  OF  THE  Independent, 
London,  which  was  founded  in  1986  to 
be  a  nonpartisan  voice  in  British  jour¬ 
nalism,  has  been  bought  by  a  consor¬ 
tium  led  by  Mirror  Group  Newspapers 
Ltd.,  which  publishes  the  tabloid  Daily 
Mirror,  London. 

The  deal,  worth  about  $110  million, 
covers  the  daily  Independent  and 
its  sister  Sunday  paper,  which  was 
launched  in  1990. 

The  takeover  went  ahead  after 
Michael  Heseltine,  secretary  of  the  De¬ 


partment  of  Trade  and  Industry,  decid¬ 
ed  not  to  refer  it  to  the  Monopolies 
and  Mergers  Commission.  In  an¬ 
nouncing  his  decision,  Heseltine  said 
quick  action  was  needed  to  save  the 
papers,  which  he  described  as  “not 
economic  as  going  concerns.” 

The  consortium,  which  will  control 
about  66%  of  the  shares,  includes  two 
large  Independent  shareholders:  La  Re- 
pubblica,  Rome,  and  El  Pais,  Madrid, 

O’Connor  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in 
London 


Spain.  The  Independent  had  invited 
MGN’s  participation. 

In  an  article  in  the  Independent,  edi¬ 
tor  Andreas  Whittam  Smith  and  his 
deputy  Matthew  Symonds  described 
the  creation  of  the  consortium  as  “a 
radical  solution”  that  would  involve 
“an  association  with  a  successful  Brit¬ 
ish  newspaper  group  to  bring  us 
economies  of  scale  and  far  greater  mus¬ 
cle  in  the  marketplace  than  we  could 
muster  on  our  own.” 

MGN  will  be  responsible  for  print¬ 
ing  and  administration  of  the  Indepen¬ 
dent,  which  will  move  into  the  Daily 


Mirror’s  headquarters  at  Canary  Wharf 
in  London’s  Docklands. 

More  than  100  jobs  at  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  are  expected  to  be  eliminated, 
mainly  in  finance  and  advertising 
sales.  No  job  cuts  are  planned  in  the 
newsroom. 

MGN,  which  will  own  between  25% 
and  30%  of  the  Independent,  has 
agreed  that  it  will  have  no  editorial  au¬ 
thority  and  that  it  will  have  no  voice 
in  choosing  editors  of  the  two  papers. 

Heseltine  had  decided  against  im¬ 
posing  any  conditions  on  the  takeover. 


such  as  a  guarantee  of  editorial  inde¬ 
pendence. 

Whittam  Smith  and  Symonds  wrote 
that  MGN  was  invited  to  join  a  con¬ 
sortium  after  talks  were  held  with  two 
other  newspaper  publishing  compa¬ 
nies.  They  said  MGN’s  participation 
offers  the  prospect  of  “a  comfortable 
and  stable  relationship  for  the  long 
term.” 

The  Independent,  they  added,  was 
“deeply  impressed  by  the  unprompted 
willingness  of  the  Mirror  Group  to  of¬ 
fer  binding  guarantees  of  editorial  in¬ 
dependence.” 

A  rival  bid  from  Tony  O’Reilly,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Irish  Independent,  Dublin, 
Ireland,  and  chief  of  Pittsburgh-based 
Heinz  Corp.,  was  not  successful. 

In  the  process  of  seeking  control  of 
the  two  British  newspapers,  the  Irish 
Independent  has  become  the  largest 
single  shareholder  in  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishing,  which  owns  the  titles.  In  ap¬ 
proving  the  MGN  takeover,  Heseltine 
also  allowed  the  Irish  company  to  in¬ 
crease  its  stake  in  the  Independent 
from  24.9%  to  29.9%. 

The  takeover  by  the  consortium  has 
been  criticized  strongly.  Opponents 
have  said  it  contradicts  the  original 
ethos  of  the  paper  by  concentrating 
too  much  power  in  too  few  hands. 
There  also  have  been  suggestions  that 
David  Montgomery,  MGN  chief  exec¬ 
utive,  cannot  be  trusted  to  honor  guar¬ 
antees  of  editorial  freedom. 

Montgomery,  former  editor  of  the 
News  of  the  World  and  Today,  two 
London  tabloids  owned  by  Rupert 
Murdoch,  has  made  large-scale  job 
cuts  since  he  became  MGN  chief  exec¬ 
utive  in  1992.  Critics  noted  that  he 
fired  the  editors  of  the  Daily  Mirror 
and  London  Sunday  People  after  giving 
assurances  of  editorial  freedom. 

Writing  in  the  London  Evening 
Standard,  free-lance  columnist  Craig 
Brown  quoted  the  complaint  by  Whit¬ 
tam  Smith  and  Symonds  that  “rival 
newspapers  have  used  their  news  and 
feature  pages  to  propagandize  against 
us  and  give  space  to  grudge  journalism 
of  the  most  tedious  kind.”  To  which 
Brown  responded,  “Ho,  ho,  ho.  What 
they  neglect  to  mention  is  that  most 
people  who  write  for  the  Independent 
and  the  Independent  on  Sunday  are  ex¬ 
tremely  suspicious  of  the  deal  struck 
with  Mirror  Group  Newspapers.” 

Jacob  Ecclestone,  deputy  general 


‘‘The  anti-monopoly  legislation  has  been  shown  to 
be  useless,”  he  said,  adding  that  the  Independent 
takeover  “marks  yet  another 
concentration  of  ownership,  and  I  think  it  does 
run  completely  contrary  to  the  principles  on  which 
the  Independent  was  founded  —  that  it  is 
independent.” 
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secretary  of  the  National  Union  of 
Journalists,  argued  that  the  deal  should 
have  been  referred  to  the  Monopolies 
and  Mergers  Commission  so  the  infor¬ 
mation  provided  to  Heseltine  could  be 
verified. 

“It’s  very  difficult,”  Ecclestone  said, 
“to  know  what  the  financial  state  of 
the  paper  is  because  we’re  only  given 
selected  bits  of  information  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  the  Mirror  Group  take¬ 
over.” 

Ecclestone  said  that  of  154  takeovers 
or  mergers  proposed  among  British 
newspapers  since  1965,  only  31  have 
been  referred  to  monopoly  regulators 
and  only  three  have  been  rejected. 

“The  anti-monopoly  legislation  has 
been  shown  to  be  useless,”  he  said, 
adding  that  the  Independent  takeover 
“marks  yet  another  concentration  of 
ownership,  and  1  think  it  does  run 
completely  contrary  to  the  principles 
on  which  the  Independent  was  founded 


The  Independent  had  been  made 
possible  by  the  change  in  the  balance 
of  industrial  power  in  British  journal¬ 
ism  brought  about  by  the  News  Inter¬ 
national  strike  of  1985-86,  in  which 
Murdoch  was  able  to  fire  thousands  of 
print  workers  at  the  same  time  that  he 
introduced  new  technology. 

Things  started  to  go  wrong  for  the 
Independent  in  1990.  A  recession  be¬ 
gan  to  bite  deeply  into  advertising  rev¬ 
enues  at  a  time  when  the  company  had 
gone  heavily  into  debt  to  launch  the 
Independent  on  Sunday. 

The  Independent’s  management  im¬ 
posed  financial  cutbacks  and  brought 
in  its  two  European  partners.  La  Re- 
pubblica  and  El  Pais.  In  summer  1991, 
the  two  continental  partners  raised 
their  stakes  in  the  Independent  to  18% 
each. 

According  to  the  article  by  Whittam 
Smith  and  Symonds,  these  steps  along 
with  a  strong  performance  by  the  Sun¬ 


In  announcing  his  decision,  Heseltine  said  quick 
action  was  needed  to  save  the  papers,  which  he 
described  as  ‘‘not  economic  as  going  concerns.” 


—  that  it  is  independent.  No  one 
could  accuse  the  Daily  Mirror  and 
David  Montgomery  of  being  indepen¬ 
dent.” 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  printed  in 
the  Independent,  Ian  Hay  Davison, 
chairman  of  Newspaper  Publishing,  ar¬ 
gued  that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
the  company  to  have  sought  an  agree¬ 
ment  that  would  have  provided  “joint 
production  and  distribution  without 
surrendering  an  equity  stake  to  the 
provider  of  the  shared  facilities.” 

Such  an  arrangement,  he  argued, 
would  have  offered  greater  manage¬ 
ment  and  editorial  control. 

From  its  beginning,  the  Independent 
established  itself  very  quickly  in 
British  journalism.  It  pledged  itself  to 
unbiased  reporting  and  even  forbade 
staff  members  from  accepting  junkets, 
a  bold  step  in  a  country  where  the  free- 
loading  reporter  is  a  stock  character. 

To  underscore  its  independence,  the 
new  paper  avoided  identification  with 
any  political  party,  and  it  sought  a 
broad  spread  of  ownership. 

The  Independent  also  offered  a 
strong  editorial  product  and  moved  to 
fill  the  gap  caused  by  the  widely  per¬ 
ceived  decline  of  the  London  Times 
under  Murdoch’s  ownership. 


day  paper  helped  restore  stability.  The 
company,  they  wrote,  roughly  broke 
even  between  the  middle  of  1991  and 
last  summer. 

“But  we  were  running  on  empty.  De¬ 
spite  large  losses,  our  rivals  were  able 
to  invest  heavily  on  expansion  and 
promotion.  The  direct  consequence 
has  been  a  gradual  loss  of  circulation 
and  market  share  over  the  last  three 
years.” 

Rejecting  the  idea  of  further  cuts, 
the  Independent  then  decided  to  as¬ 
semble  a  consortium  that  would  seek 
to  buy  out  the  company’s  institutional 
shareholders,  clearing  the  way  for  a 
long-term  program  of  investment. 

The  Independent’s  identification 
with  the  moral  high  road  has  exposed 
it  to  intense  criticism  when  it  has  act¬ 
ed  aggressively  within  Britain’s  highly 
competitive  newspaper  business.  The 
launch  of  the  Independent  on  Sunday 
was  seen  widely  as  a  ruthless  attempt 
to  crush  the  fledgling  Sunday  Corre¬ 
spondent,  which  had  been  created  in 
September  1989.  The  Sunday  Corre¬ 
spondent  folded  before  the  end  of  1990. 

And  the  Independent  lost  further 
goodwill  last  year  when  it  bid  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  for  the  London  Observer, 
Britain’s  oldest  Sunday  newspaper. 


WSJ  signs  deal 
with  Latin  papers 

DOW  JONES  &  Co.  Inc.  said  eight 
Latin  American  newspapers  have 
agreed  to  buy  two  pages  of  business 
news  in  Spanish  to  run  daily  in  their 
weekday  editions. 

The  package.  Wall  Street  Journal 
Americas,  will  include  stories  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  its  European 
and  Asian  editions.  It  is  expected  to 
start  by  midyear,  the  company  said. 

The  independent  papers  signing  for 
the  service  are  affiliated  in  a  group 
known  as  Grupo  de  Diarios  America 
and  have  a  combined  weekday  circula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  1.1  million.  They  are 
El  Norte,  Monterrey,  Mexico,  and  Re¬ 
forma,  Mexico  City;  El  Tiempo,  Bogota, 
Colombia;  La  Nacion,  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina;  El  Comercio,  Lima,  Peru;  El 
Nacional,  Caracas,  Venezuela;  El  Com¬ 
ercio,  Quito,  Ecuador;  and  El  Mercuric, 
Santiago,  Chile. 

The  service  “is  a  major  step”  in  pro¬ 
viding  Latin  American  readers  with 
Journal  reports  on  the  day  they  are  pub¬ 
lished,  said  Kenneth  Burenga,  Dow 
Jones  president  and  Journal  general 
manager. 

Dow  Jones  spokesman  Roger  May 
said  that  if  advertisers  buy  space  in  the 
full  group  through  Dow  Jones,  revenues 
would  be  split.  He  declined  to  say  how 
much  the  service  costs. 

May  said  Dow  Jones  editors  will  se¬ 
lect  which  stories  to  include  and  will 
provide  them  in  Spanish. 

Hollinger  cancels 
UniMedia  offering 

HOLLINGER  INC.  HAS  withdrawn 
plans  to  offer  stock  worth  $30  million 
in  its  Canadian  newspaper  subsidiary 
UniMedia. 

Finance  vice  president  John  Boultbee 
said  volatile  Canadian  markets  were  a 
major  reason. 

“It  wasn’t  going  to  sell  out,”  he  said. 

He  said  the  cancellation  would  not 
affect  plans  to  sell  a  stake  in  its  U.S. 
newspaper  subsidiary,  American  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

Hollinger,  controlled  by  Conrad 
Black,  plans  to  raise  $134  million  by 
selling  8.4  million  shares  in  American 
Publishing,  whose  140  weeklies  and 
small  dailies  have  the  recently  acquired 
Chicago  Sun-Times  as  their  flagship. 
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Electronic  tools 
to  help  figure  out 
color-page  positions 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

LAYOUT  MANAGERS  LONG  ago 
traded  their  grease  pencils  for  an  elec¬ 
tronic  tool  kit  that  grows  more  sophis¬ 
ticated  every  year. 

And  soon  they  may  be  able  to  add 
the  one  high-tech  tool  that  has  be¬ 
come  a  sort  of  Holy  Grail  for  the  layout 
department:  A  computer  model  of 
press  configurations  that  quickly  can 
calculate  available  color-page  posi¬ 
tions. 

Several  vendors  are  developing  and 
testing  computer  models  in  response  to 


‘We  use  it.’  One-third  said,  ‘We  hate  it.’ 
And  one-third  said,  ‘We  can’t  get  the 
pressroom  to  use  it,’  ”  SCS  president 
Richard  Cichelli  said,  describing  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  product. 

Referring  to  Web  Presser,  Cichelli 
said,  “I’m  in  the  ‘1  hate  the  way  it  looks 
but  know  it  has  the  right  answer’  state 
....  Unfortunately,  [Web  Presser]  is 
not  pretty,  and  pretty  is  important 
here.” 

Despite  this  diffident  presentation, 
Cichelli  was  besieged  hy  questions 
about  the  computer  model  during  a 
vendor  presentation  at  the  recent  an¬ 


And  soon  they  may  be  able  to  add  the  one 
high-tech  tool  that  has  become  a  sort  of  Holy  Grail 
for  the  layout  department:  A  computer  model  of 
press  configurations  that  quickly  can  calculate 
available  color-page  positions. 


this  growing  demand  by  layout  depart¬ 
ments. 

Rockwell  Graphic  Systems,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  testing  a  prototype  at  several 
sites. 

“We’re  field-testing  a  prototype,”  said 
A1  Janis,  manager  of  advanced  tech¬ 
nology  and  software  at  Rockwell. 
“There’s  quite  a  bit  of  interest,  espe¬ 
cially  for  use  in  advertising.” 

Janis  declined  to  offer  specifics 
about  the  Rockwell  prototype  but  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  goal  was  to  give 
newspapers  a  quick  way  to  determine 
what  color  positions  would  be  open  de¬ 
pending  on  various  press  configura¬ 
tions  and  conditions. 

Software  Consulting  Services,  a 
Nazareth,  Pa.,  vendor,  has  distributed 
its  product,  Web  Presser,  to  more  than 
50  sites.  “One-third  [of  the  sites]  said. 


nual  conference  of  the  American 
Newspaper  LayOut  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Miami. 

Layout  managers  clearly  want  to 
move  beyond  the  methods  they  now 
use  to  determine  what  color-page  posi¬ 
tions  are  available. 

At  most  papers,  that  method  is  de¬ 
cidedly  low-tech;  The  layout  manager 
calls  the  pressroom. 

Somewhat  more  sophisticated  is  the 
method  used  by  Newsday  and  other 
papers:  A  large  book  of  all  possible 
press  configurations  is  consulted  and  a 
pressman  meets  with  the  layout  de¬ 
partment  in  a  daily  conference. 

Currently  available  electronic  meth¬ 
ods  are  limited,  layout  managers  com¬ 
plained. 

“The  problem  1  have  with  these 
computer  models  —  and  there  are  a  lot 


of  them  out  there  —  is  that  they  are 
based  on  what  you’ve  done  before,” 
said  Boh  McLane  of  the  Washington 
Post. 

No  computer  model  that  he  has 
tried  beats  a  skilled  and  experienced 
pressman,  McLane  said. 

“There’s  an  awful  lot  of  art  to  it,”  he 
added. 

The  problem  for  software  developers 
is  that  there  is  an  awful  lot  of  calcula¬ 
tion  to  it  as  well. 

Web  Presser,  for  instance,  uses 
something  that  Cichelli  referred  to  as 
“2  to  the  nth  factorial  imposition  pos¬ 
sibility”  as  it  seeks  to  always  provide 
the  simplest  configuration  each  time  a 
new  color-position  factor  is  added. 

“One  of  the  objectives,  for  example, 
is  fewer  angle  bars  since  the  more  an¬ 
gle  bars  you  have,  the  more  web  breaks 
you  have,”  Cichelli  said. 

“You  have  the  reel  room.  You  have 
the  pressroom.  You  have  some  different 
interests  to  keep  in  mind,”  Janis  said. 
“What  happens  if  you  take  a  reel  out? 
What  are  the  webbing  conditions?  You 
have  all  these  different  parameters  and 
you  want  [to  obtain]  the  most  efficient 
production  layout.” 

Times  Mirror 
invests  in 
fun  software 

TIMES  MIRROR  CO.  said  it  has  in¬ 
vested  in  and  is  funding  joint  ventures 
with  Digital  Pictures  Inc.,  a  developer 
of  action  entertainment  software. 

The  company,  based  in  San  Mateo, 
Calif.,  began  selling  in  1992  and  has  re¬ 
leased  11  full-motion  video  products, 
including  two  for  Sega  and  the  popular 
Sewer  Shark  game  on  CD. 

The  company  has  developed  tech¬ 
niques  for  compressing  motion  video 
images  and  for  branching  audio  and 
video  tracks. 

“Digital  Pictures  is  a  very  successful 
leader  in  live-action  entertainment, 
and  now  they  are  applying  their  tech¬ 
nology  and  creativity  to  educational 
and  informational  software,  which  is  of 
particular  interest  to  us,”  said  Ann  Dil- 
worth.  Times  Mirror’s  group  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  new  consumer  media. 

She  said  the  companies  were  working 
on  interactive  cable  programming 
among  other  projects. 
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Orders  and 
installations 


Alex  Publishing  Systems  Cerp. 

Bedford,  Mass. 

Editorial  pagination  contract  with 
the  New  York  Times  valued  at  $6.6  mil¬ 
lion  includes  software,  hardware  sup¬ 
port  and  training.  A  separate  contract 
covers  network  design  and  installation 
and  five-year  software,  hardware  and 
network  service. 

The  sale  includes  EdPage  for  60 
PowerPC-based  IBM  RS/6000  work¬ 
stations,  40  PC-based  Reflex  produc¬ 
tion-tracking  stations,  a  new  Quark 
XTension  to  move  Macintosh-generat¬ 
ed  pages  into  EdPage,  Full  Page  Output 
software,  Unix-based  Fault  Tolerant 
File  System,  RS/6000-based  Composi¬ 
tion  Server  and  an  interface  between 
EdPage  and  Architect  ad  dummying. 

For  full  editorial  pagination  by  mid- 
1996,  Atex  dedicated  a  support  team  to 
work  in  and  train  the  Times  systems 
department;  a  second  team  will  work 
with  the  newsroom  technology  office 
to  train  users  and  help  create  new  Ed¬ 
Page  composition  formats. 

The  Washington  Post  and  Toronto- 
based  Southam  Newspaper  Group 
bought  the  CrossTarget  graphical,  mul¬ 
tidimensional  data-analysis  and  report¬ 
ing  product  from  Atex,  a  reseller  for 
developer  Dimensional  Insight  Inc. 

The  decision-support  product  trans¬ 
forms  large  amounts  of  data  from  dif¬ 
ferent  platforms  and  databases  into  in¬ 
formation  useful  for  sales  and  market¬ 
ing,  budgeting  and  billing. 

The  Post  will  use  15  copies  to  man¬ 
age  commercial  accounts,  analyze 
trends  and  report  on  sales  staff  perfor¬ 
mance  to  improve  sales  incentives. 

Southam  (which  also  contracted  for 
consulting  and  maintenance)  is  put¬ 
ting  CrossTarget  into  its  17  newspaper 
sites.  Its  Hamilton  (Ontario)  Spectator 
used  it  to  revise  its  rate  structure  and 
better  manage  contract  fulfillment. 
Several  others  will  use  it  for  database 
marketing. 

A  $1  million-plus  project  helped 
launch  Oriental  Press  Group’s  Eastern 
Express,  Hong  Kong,  which  was  up  and 
running  on  an  Atex  system  in  13 
weeks,  from  negotiation  through  train¬ 
ing.  The  new  daily  bought  the  Dead¬ 
line  editorial  system,  running  XyWrite 
and  Atex  Communications  Manager 


on  486-based  PCs.  Now  working  with 
traditional  Atex  application  servers, 
the  new  front  end  will  get  Deadline 
database  and  servers  later  this  year. 

The  paper  paginates  on  10  worksta¬ 
tions  running  Atex  PressZGo  for  Lay¬ 
out  that  links  Deadline  to  QuarkX¬ 
Press.  It  also  uses  PressZGo  Oops  to  se¬ 
lectively  remove  Atex  line  endings  and 
hyphenation  in  later  editing  and 
PressZGo  Smart  Shapes  to  design  and 
store  shapes  with  multiple  legs  or  ads 
with  logos  that  retain  their  shapes 
when  resized  and  moved  on  a  page. 

The  advertising  side’s  Enterprise  sys¬ 
tem  uses  30  486-based  PCs,  HACMP/- 
6000  high-availability  software  and 
two  RS/6000  servers  for  the  phone 
room,  mark-up,  proofreading,  supervi¬ 
sion  and  credit-checking.  Classified 
ads  are  paginated  with  PressZGo  soft¬ 
ware  that  automatically  lays  out  ads 
created  in  Enterprise.  Atex  also  inte¬ 
grated  Agfa  OPI  servers  and  a  Select- 
Set  5000  PostScript  imagesetter  and 
designed  and  installed  the  dual-back¬ 
bone  local  network. 

To  enhance  performance  and  relia¬ 
bility  of  its  Atex  systems,  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Constitution  upgraded 
from  16  FSD  and  SMD  drives  to  Atex 
fixed  and  DAT  SCSI  drives,  “mini¬ 
farm”  enclosure  and  controller  board. 

Editorial  System 
Engineering  B.V. 

Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands 

Systems  for  the  Sun,  London,  and 
Avui,  Barcelona,  Spain.  The  British 
tabloid  joins  other  News  International 
titles  using  Editorial  News  Layout,  a 
page  makeup  system  allowing  editors 
to  size  and  place  text,  ads,  graphics  and 
photos  while  others  edit  copy. 

The  system  will  link  ENL  to  Quark¬ 
XPress  XTensions  and  an  Atex  editor¬ 
ial  system  via  software  customized  in 
cooperation  with  Sun  personnel.  For 
pages  with  complex  designs.  Macin¬ 
toshes  will  he  used  in  addition  to  ENL 
terminals.  ENL  allows  relative  and  ab¬ 
solute  positioning  of  headlines,  bylines, 
photos,  captions,  text  and  ads,  with 
flexible  elements’  sizes  automatically 
adjusted  as  editors  assign  fixed  depths 
to  other  elements. 

The  70,000-circulation  Spanish  dai¬ 


ly  will  integrate  100  PC  workstations 
running  the  TBase  front  end  and  six 
ENL  pagination  terminals  with  its 
Atex  system.  The  two  systems  will  ex¬ 
change  files  and  messages  and  have 
similar  user  interfaces.  The  new  system 
is  expected  to  replace  the  Atex  system 
by  year  end.  It  will  use  ESE’s  PageServ-- 
er/Z  OPI  server,  WireBase  software  to 
capture  and  route  wire  service  copy 
and  CommBase  extension  for  remote 
copy  filing  and  file  searching. 

Fruadom  System  Integrators  Inc. 

Wichita 

Macintosh-based  Freedom  Series 
systems,  Mycro-Comp  components 
and  integration  projects  at  several 
sites.  The  Mycro-Comp  front  end  at 
the  Griffin  (Ga.)  Daily  News  was  re¬ 
placed  with  a  Freedom  Series  operat¬ 
ing  on  a  Quadra  950  fileserver  with  re¬ 
lational  database  from  Oracle. 

A  stand-alone  Freedom  Series  ROP 
Ad  Layout  went  into  the  Register-Her¬ 
ald,  Beckley,  W.Va.,  where  it  is  used 
with  an  IBM  business  system  and  a 
CText  front  end.  Already  paginat¬ 
ing  news  on  a  Freedom  Series,  the 
McAIester  (Okla.)  News-Capital  & 
Democrat  now  runs  Freedom  Series 
Classified  Layout  and  Pagination. 

Eleven  papers  in  eight  states  com¬ 
pleted  add-ons  and  upgrades  to  their 
Mycro-Comp  systems,  and  several  oth¬ 
ers  retained  FSl  for  Mac  fileserver, 
workstation  and  network  integration 
and  off-the-shelf  software  training. 

Managing  Editor  Softwaro  Inc. 

Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Page  Director  Ad  Layout  software  at 
the  Wa.shington  Post  (six  copies  with 
Forms  Manager  to  dummy  the  nation¬ 
al  weekly  edition,  television  and  main 
sections);  Northwest  Herald,  Crystal 
Lake,  111.;  Gazette  Newspapers,  Gai¬ 
thersburg,  Md.  (two  copies  for  14 
weeklies);  East  Bay  Newspapers,  Bris¬ 
tol,  R.L;  University  of  Miami  (with 
Page  Director  to  assemble  school  pa¬ 
per);  Oakland  Press,  Pontiac,  Mich.; 
Kane  County  Chronicle,  Geneva,  111.; 
El  Nuevo  Dia,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico; 
Daily  Times,  Salisbury,  Md.  (with 
Forms  Manager);  Centralia  (111.)  Sen¬ 
tinel;  London  (Ontario)  Free  Press 
(two  copies  with  Forms  Manager); 
Rome,  N.Y.,  Daily  Sentinel  (with  Page 
Director  paginating  from  CText  front 
end);  Times  .Argus,  Barre,  Vt.;  and  TV 
Data  Technologies,  Queenshury,  N.Y. 
Also,  Page  Director  Editorial  Layout  at 
the  Kansas  City  Star  (four  copies  for 
daily  and  weekend  Style  sections). 
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Campus  loumalism 

Mistake  by  a 
student  reporter 
is  magnified 

Adviser  says  professional  press  should  have 
cut  some  slack  to  the  student  paper,  notes 
that  heightened  publicity  made  matters  worse 


by  John  Morano 

“ANTI-SEMITIC  ACT  THREATENS 
student  and  shocks  administration  of¬ 
ficials.” 

That  was  the  headline  of  the  lead 
story  in  Monmouth  College’s  student 
newspaper,  the  Outlook,  Dec.  2. 

The  bias  incident  on  the  West  Long 
Branch,  N.J.,  campus,  although  alarm¬ 
ing  and  deplorable,  spawned  an  ethical 
incident  in  the  campus  newsroom  that 
many  felt  was  equally  shocking  and  de¬ 
plorable. 

The  Outlook  is  proud  of  its  heritage 
as  a  weekly  student  newspaper.  The  pa¬ 
per’s  banner  features  the  words  “Stu¬ 
dent  Run  Since  1933”  with  the  same 
zeal  that  “All  the  News  That’s  Fit  to 
Print”  or  “The  Nation’s  Newspaper” 
might  grace  a  larger  publication. 

As  a  journalism  professor  and  advis¬ 
er  to  the  Outlook,  I  made  my  tradition¬ 
al  Wednesday  afternoon  visit  to  the 
newsroom  to  see  what  was  brewing  be¬ 
fore  the  issue  went  to  press  early  (very 
early)  Thursday  morning. 

It  wasn’t  a  slow  news  week.  The  hig 
story  seemed  to  be  Gov.-elect  Chris¬ 
tine  Whitman’s  visit  to  the  college.  But 
as  I  entered  the  newsroom,  it  seemed 
that  there  was  a  bigger  story. 

A  student  reporter  had  uncovered  a 
bias  incident  on  campus.  To  be  more 
specific,  the  reporter  told  us  that  a  stu¬ 
dent  returned  to  his  dorm  room  to  find 
a  swastika  and  several  anti-Semitic 
slurs  written  on  his  memo  board.  On 
the  floor  outside  the  door,  there  was  a 
pile  of  pennies.  The  reporter  produced 

Morano  is  a  journalism  professor  at 
Monmouth  College,  West  Long  Branch, 
N.J.,  and  adviser  to  the  student 
newspaper 


at  the  top  of  the  Outlook’s  front  page. 


a  roll  of  film,  saying  he  had  photos  of 
the  memo  board  and  pennies  scattered 
on  the  floor. 

Before  I  had  arrived,  the  paper’s  edi¬ 
tor  in  chief,  Ronald  Wronko,  returned 
to  the  newsroom  to  discuss  the  story 
and  the  ramifications  of  printing  it 
with  the  alleged  victim.  Wronko  was 
accompanied  by  the  reporter. 

As  they  investigated,  it  became  clear 
to  them  that  the  incident  had  oc¬ 
curred.  Although  there  were  no  wit¬ 
nesses,  there  were  sources  and  prior 
events  that  supported  the  alleged  vic¬ 
tim’s  story. 

The  alleged  victim,  however,  did  not 
report  the  incident  to  campus  police  or 
the  administration.  He  was  under¬ 


standably  afraid  of  retribution  and  was 
apprehensive  about  speaking  to  the 
Outlook.  Wronko  and  the  reporter 
gathered  as  much  information  as  they 
could.  Decisions  regarding  the  story 
running  and  its  placement  in  the  paper 
would  be  made  later.  That’s  when  I  en¬ 
tered  the  picture. 

We  were  in  the  newsroom  looking  at 
what  would  be  a  very  explosive  story 
for  a  small  college  paper.  The  alleged 
victim  was  nervous,  the  reporter  want¬ 
ed  to  run  it  big  on  page  one,  and  the 
editor  and  I  wanted  to  he  fair  to  the  al¬ 
leged  victim  and  move  slowly  (al¬ 
though  deadline  loomed). 

Wronko  and  I  discussed  the  student 
who  reported  the  incident.  He  seemed 
to  want  to  avoid  publication,  but  he 
willingly  spoke  to  us.  Also,  once  the 
story  broke,  it  would  be  very  difficult 
for  anyone  to  go  after  him  again.  Au¬ 
thorities  would  have  been  alerted;  al¬ 
though  they  weren’t  actually  named, 
those  responsible  would  know  they 
were  being  watched;  and  hopefully  stu¬ 
dents  would  be  so  outraged  that  they 
would  unite  to  dissuade  any  further  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  perpetrator(s).  It  looked  as 
though  we  would  print. 

At  this  point,  it’s  important  to  men¬ 
tion  that  the  reporter  who  broke  the 
story  was  a  first-semester  freshman,  a 
promising  ambitious  journalist  but 
greener  than  a  June  lawn.  He  was  so 
excited  that  Wronko  thought  I’d  better 
take  a  look  at  his  story.  The  story 
needed  to  be  rewritten. 

His  piece  was  vague  and  quite  possi¬ 
bly  libelous.  In  my  opinion,  it  started 
out  with  a  dangerous  paragraph  about 
the  incident  and  then  went  on  for  a 
page  about  how  the  school  handles 
bias  incidents.  The  three  of  us  sat 
down  and  rewrote  the  story  until  we 
were  happy  with  the  final  draft. 

Before  1  went  home  that  evening,  I 
warned  the  reporter  to  be  objective 
and  avoid  getting  swept  away  in  emo¬ 
tion.  I  also  suggested  that  if  the  story 
ran  on  page  one,  it  be  placed  below 
the  fold  and  that  the  photo  (which  had 
yet  to  be  developed)  run  inside  the  pa¬ 
per  with  the  jump. 

Wronko  agreed  that  this  would 
avoid  sensationalizing  the  events  and 
the  Whitman  story  could  be  the  lead 
piece.  The  young  reporter,  however, 
was  less  than  convinced. 

Certainly  as  adviser,  I  give  plenty  of 
advice.  Often  the  students  agree  with 
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Outlook  adviser  John  Morano  (left)  and  the  paper’s  editor  in  chief,  Ronald  Wronko, 
in  the  aftermath  of  publication,  discuss  the  front-page  layout  of  the  controversial  bias 
story  along  with  the  staged  photo. 


me;  other  times  I’m  ignored.  That’s  as 
it  should  be  (“Student  Run  Since 
1933”).  So  when  the  paper  was  distrib¬ 
uted  the  next  day,  I  was  a  little  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  the  story  with  a  large 
photo  of  the  memo  board  on  page  one 
above  the  fold  in  the  upper  right-hand 
corner. 

Just  as  it  was  described  to  us  by  the 
reporter,  the  photo  featured  a  large 
swastika  and  phrases  like  “Die  you  jew” 
and  “You  are  Dead.” 

Wronko  explained  that  he  was 
working  on  the  paper  until  roughly  3 
a.m.,  with  the  reporter  pressuring  and 
demanding  that  the  story  run  big  on 
page  one.  In  an  effort  to  complete  his 
other  duties  and  to  get  some  quiet  in 
the  newsroom,  the  editor  relented. 

Initially,  the  exposure  of  the  report¬ 
ed  incident  seemed  to  bring  about  all 
the  right  results.  The  police  and  ad¬ 
ministration  now  knew  something 
about  what  had  happened.  The  alleged 
victim  received  support  from  the  col¬ 
lege  community.  Dr.  Rebecca  Stafford, 
president  of  the  college,  officially  con¬ 
demned  bias  behavior.  Bias  was  being 
discussed  as  a  prominent  part  of  the 
collective  consciousness  at  the  college. 

By  Monday,  much  of  that  would 
change. 

After  a  weekend  of  relative  peace,  I 
returned  to  an  ethical  bombshell.  I  was 
informed  by  my  co-adviser.  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Yaremchuk,  that  the  reporter  who 
uncovered  the  story  admitted,  after  it 
was  published,  that  his  photos  were 
not  originals.  In  fact,  the  photos  were 
recreated  by  the  reporter  based  on  in¬ 
formation  from  the  alleged  victim. 
They  were  fake  and  were  not  endorsed 
by  the  young  man  whose  room  was  tar¬ 
geted. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  Asbury 
Park  (N.J.)  Press  apparently  was  look¬ 
ing  into  the  incident  to  run  its  own 
story.  My  hope  was  that  the  Press 
would  focus  on  the  bias  incident  and 
not  on  the  mistakes  of  a  first-semester 
freshman.  Unfortunately,  it  seems  that 
the  paper  felt  the  latter  more  newswor¬ 
thy.  (Had  they  never  heard  of  the 
Washington  Post’s  Janet  Cooke?) 

The  Press  story  that  eventually  ran 
did  not  feature  a  comment  from  me 
(nor  did  I  receive  a  call)  and  ran  on 
the  front  page  of  their  Inside  Mon¬ 
mouth  (County,  not  college)  section. 
The  Press  reporter  did,  however,  reach 
Yaremchuk,  who  was  not  in  the  news¬ 
room  during  the  incident. 

Had  I  the  opportunity  to  speak  with 
the  Press,  I  would  have  mentioned 
Cooke  and  pointed  out  that  this  is  a 


“student”  newspaper  and  a  story  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  first-semester  freshman.  I  also 
would  have  stressed  the  bigger  picture, 
that  an  anti-Semitic  bias  incident  oc¬ 
curred.  And  finally,  I  would  have 
pointed  out  that  such  coverage  and 
scrutiny  of  a  small  college  newspaper 
actually  serves  to  censor  it. 

How  likely  will  student  editors  and 
reporters  be  to  cover  such  stories  when 
they  know  that  there  is  a  monster  just 
off  campus  waiting  to  tear  them  apart 
should  they  make  a  mistake?  What 
message  do  students  get  when  one  of 
the  papers  that  they  aspire  to  work  at 


and  read  daily  publicly  attacks  them 
for  their  inexperience  and  at  the  same 
time  ignores  the  real  news  at  the  heart 
of  the  matter? 

Back  in  the  Outlook  newsroom,  we 
were  faced  with  concerns  of  our  own. 
Because  we  had  become  aware  that  the 
photo  we  ran  was  not  real,  it  seemed 
that  a  correction  was  in  order.  Wronko 
and  I  discussed  what  to  say,  when  to 
say  it  and  where  to  place  it. 

To  maintain  credibility,  the  correc¬ 
tion  would  have  to  run  as  soon  as  we 
became  aware  of  our  mistake.  Techni¬ 
cally,  the  correction  also  should  be  giv¬ 
en  equal  prominence,  but  when  was 


the  last  time  you  saw  a  newspaper  or 
magazine  print  a  formal  correction 
above  the  fold  on  the  front  page?  So 
we  decided  to  run  the  correction  on 
the  editorial  page  of  the  next  issue. 
Lastly,  we  needed  to  find  the  right 
words. 

In  a  box  under  the  headline  “Out¬ 
look  Correction”  ran  the  statement, 
“The  photo  that  ran  on  page  one  next 
to  the  story  titled  ‘Anti-Semitic  act 
threatens  student  and  shocks  adminis¬ 
tration  officials’  was  a  recreation. 
When  the  Outlook  printed  the  picture, 
the  editors  were  completely  unaware 


that  it  was  not  the  original  memo 
board.  That  information  was  never 
presented  by  the  article’s  writer.  Had  it 
been  known,  the  editors  would  have 
clearly  labeled  it  as  a  recreation  if  they 
had  decided  to  run  it. 

“Other  than  this  unfortunate  inci¬ 
dent,  the  Outlook  stands  behind  its 
story.” 

It  seemed  the  last  thing  to  do,  which 
was  one  of  the  first  things  the  Press 
wanted  to  know,  was  decide  what  to  do 
with  the  reporter.  That  was  a  decision 
that  Wronko  would  make,  one  that  re¬ 


in  fact,  the  photos  were  recreated  by  the  reporter 
based  on  information  from  the  alleged  victim. 
They  were  fake  and  were  not  endorsed  by  the 
young  man  whose  room  was  targeted. 
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Campus  burnalism 


Controversy  arises 
about  decision  to  not 
rehire  j -school  director 

William  Woestendiek  loses  job  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California  despite  the  faculty’s 
recommendation  that  his  contract  be  extended 


by  M.L.  Stein 

WILLIAM  WOESTENDIEK,  A  for¬ 
mer  newspaper  editor  who  has  led  the 
University  of  Southern  California’s 
School  of  Journalism  during  the  past 
six  years,  has  lost  his  job  despite  a  fac¬ 
ulty  recommendation  that  his  contract 
be  extended  for  at  least  three  years. 

Woestendiek,  who  is  untenured  by 
choice,  will  leave  the  university  at  the 
end  of  the  spring  semester  following  a 
university  decision  not  to  rehire  him  as 
director  for  the  next  academic  year. 

The  decision,  reportedly  made  by 
Carol  Nagy  Jacklin,  a  dean  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Letters,  drew  a  rebuke  from  the 
campus  newspaper,  the  Daily  Trojan, 
which  in  an  editorial  said  Woesten- 
diek’s  leadership  “will  be  sorely 
missed.” 

The  paper  noted  that  under  his  di¬ 
rectorship,  the  school  acquired  an 
electronic  newsroom  through  a  Times 
Mirror  Co.  grant,  established  the 
$25,000  Selden  Ring  Award  for  Inves¬ 
tigative  Reporting,  created  the  Art 
Buchwald  Award  for  humorous  writing 


William  Woestendiek 


ment  publicly  on  Woestendiek’s  de¬ 
parture,  the  Daily  Trojan  observed, 
“Woestendiek’s  abilities  as  a  director 
had  never  been  questioned  publicly  be¬ 


The  decision,  reportedly  made  by  Carol  Nagy 
Jacklin,  a  dean  in  the  College  of  Letters,  drew  a 
rebuke  from  the  campus  newspaper,  the  Daily 
Trojan,  which  in  an  editorial  said  Woestendiek’s 
leadership  “will  be  sorely  missed.” 


and  set  up  an  advisory  board  of  profes¬ 
sional  journalists. 

Woestendiek,  who  is  widely  known 
in  the  newspaper  business,  also 
brought  in  an  array  of  prominent  jour¬ 
nalists  as  guest  speakers. 

Saying  Jacklin  had  refused  to  corn- 


fore  and  therefore,  the  students  right¬ 
fully  deserve  an  explanation  about  why 
he  will  not  be  returning  in  the  fall.” 

The  paper  termed  Woestendiek  “an 
administrator  who  is  student-centered, 
a  rarity  at  this  university  and  many 
others.” 


Jacklin  did  not  return  calls. 

Adjunct  journalism  professor  Edwin 
Guthman,  a  former  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner,  said  he  was  a  member  of  a  fac¬ 
ulty  committee  that  last  year  recom¬ 
mended  that  Woestendiek’s  five-year 
contract  be  extended  for  another  three 
years.  Jacklin,  he  added,  granted  only  a 
one-year  extension. 

“To  my  knowledge,  she  has  never 
discussed  with  the  faculty  the  reasons 
for  her  decision,”  Guthman  said.  “We 
acted  at  her  request,  yet  she  gave  no 
reason  why  she  did  not  take  our  ad¬ 
vice.  Her  reasons  may  be  perfectly 
valid  but  we  don’t  know.” 

Referring  to  Woestendiek,  Guthman 
said,  “Bill  has  done  a  good  job.  He  is  a 
constructive  leader  and  I  am  sorry  to 
see  him  go.  Our  recommendation  was 
made  so  there  would  be  a  dignified,  or¬ 
derly  transition  that  would  give  stabil¬ 
ity  to  the  school.” 

Woestendiek  said  he  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  tenure  and  did  not  ask  for  it 
when  he  was  appointed.  His  leaving 
comes  at  a  time  when  USC’s  School  of 
Journalism  is  preparing  to  merge  with 
the  Annenberg  School  for  Communi¬ 
cation  and  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
munication. 

Jacklin,  a  psychologist,  is  dean  of  the 
Division  of  Social  Sciences  and  Com¬ 
munication  in  the  College  of  Letters. 
The  merger  will  be  fueled  by  a  $120 
million  grant  from  the  Annenberg 
Foundation. 

“It’s  going  to  be  an  exciting  time.  I 
will  miss  being  a  part  of  that,”  Woes¬ 
tendiek  said. 

While  praising  Woestendiek  for 
“making  a  lot  of  contributions”  to  the 
school,  its  former  director,  professor 
Bryce  Nelson,  predicted  that  the 
school  “will  fare  very  well”  under  a 
new  director.  A  search  committee  al¬ 
ready  has  been  formed. 

“It’s  a  great  opportunity  for  the  new 
person,”  Nelson  said. 

Professor  Joe  Saltzman,  a  faculty 
member  since  1967,  described  Woes¬ 
tendiek  as  a  “nice  person”  but  a  poor 
administrator  “who  could  not  handle 
the  job.” 

“I  think  Dean  Jacklin  was  very  gen¬ 
erous  to  extend  his  contract  one  year,” 
he  continued.  “In  the  business  world, 
someone  who  performs  poorly  is  fired. 
Bill  did  not  understand  the  academic 
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TV  Data  appoints  a 
president  and  CEO 

Arthur  Bassin  is  in  and  Charles  Stackhouse  is  out 
at  the  firm  that  supplies  TV  listings  to  many  papers 


by  David  As  tor 

CHARLES  STACKHOUSE  HAS  re¬ 
signed  as  president  and  CEO  at  TV 
Data  Technologies,  which  supplies 
television  listings  to  numerous  news¬ 
papers. 

He  has  been  replaced  by  Arthur 
Bassin,  who  previously  worked  in  the 
consulting  and  banking  fields. 

Stackhouse  now  is  a  consultant  for 
CableSouth  Inc.,  which  purchased  TV 
Data  from  United  Media  18  months 
ago  (E&P,  Nov.  14,  1992,  p.  38). 

In  summer  1992,  Stackhouse  had  re¬ 
signed  as  senior  vice  president  in 
charge  of  TV  Data  and  licensing  at 
E.W.  Scripps  Co. -owned  United.  He 
became  president  and  CEO  at  TV 
Data  Technologies  when  CableSouth 
entered  the  picture. 

The  TV  Data  Technologies  name  re¬ 
flects  the  fall  1992  merger  of  Queens- 
bury,  N.Y.-based  TV  Data  with  Fort 
Worth-based  TV  Listings  Inc.,  which 
gave  the  combined  company  more 
than  2,700  clients  for  its  TV  listings 
and  other  material. 

Its  main  competitor  is  Tribune  Me¬ 
dia  Services’  TMS  TV  Listings,  which 
has  a  much  smaller  client  list  —  250  or 
so  —  than  TV  Data  but  sells  to  a  much 
larger  number  of  the  top  100  dailies  in 
the  country. 

One  source  wondered  if  CableSouth 
was  dissatisfied  with  Stackhouse  be¬ 
cause  of  TMS’  growth  at  the  expense 


of  TV  Data,  but  others  said  the  client 
lists  for  both  companies  have  remained 
relatively  stable  since  1992. 

“We’re  doing  very  well,”  TV  Data 
marketing  manager  Mary  Kopczak  said. 
“We’re  not  losing  business  to  TMS.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  company  re¬ 
cently  got  the  New  York  Daily  News 
account  from  TMS.  One  source  said 
he  heard  that  TV  Data  offered  a 
“much  lower”  price  to  attract  the  pa¬ 
per. 

Another  source  said  that  while 
Stackhouse  didn’t  lose  any  significant 
business  during  his  TV  Data  tenure,  he 
may  not  have  increased  revenues 
enough  to  satisfy  CableSouth. 

The  source  added  that  Stackhouse 
may  have  threatened  to  resign  if  he 
didn’t  receive  some  equity  in  the  com¬ 
pany  and  CableSouth  decided  to  let 
him  depart. 

A  message  was  left  at  Stackhouse’s 
Connecticut  home,  but  he  could  not 
be  reached  for  comment. 

Kopczak,  who  called  the  resignation 
“voluntary,”  made  available  a  memo 
that  Stackhouse  wrote  to  employees. 
In  it,  the  departing  president  said,  “I 
have  thoroughly  enjoyed  working  with 
all  of  you  during  this  very  challenging 
period  of  ownership  change  and  busi¬ 
ness  consolidation  ....  I  will  miss  the 
daily  involvement  but  look  forward  to 
helping  to  build  a  bright  future  for  TV 
Data  Technologies  albeit  in  a  different 
capacity.” 


Stackhouse  also  wrote  that  he  is 
available  to  Bassin  if  the  new  president 
and  CEO  needs  help  and  noted  that 
Bassin,  since  mid-1993,  had  assisted 
him  “in  developing  strategic  programs” 
at  TV  Data. 

“I  didn’t  come  into  the  company  as  a 
total  stranger,”  Bassin  said,  adding  that 
he  also  spent  a  number  of  months  as  a 
CableSouth  consultant. 

In  addition,  Bassin’s  background  in¬ 
cludes  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Consulting  Group,  executive 
vice  president  at  Dime  Savings  and  in 
various  positions  at  Citibank. 

The  Army  veteran,  who  graduated 
from  Harvard  Business  School  in  1969, 
has  lived  and  worked  in  Japan,  Korea, 
Pakistan  and  Belgium. 

When  asked  about  his  plans,  Bassin 
said  he  would  like  to  see  TV  Data  con¬ 
tinue  to  add  cable  book  and  electronic 
clients  and  continue  to  help  news¬ 
papers  paginate  and  zone  their  listings. 

He  also  expressed  optimism  about 
the  future  of  newspapers,  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  vast  majority  of  TV  Data 
clients.  “I  think  newspapers  are  show¬ 
ing  some  great  strengths,”  Bassin  said. 

In  other  TV  Data  news,  Mary  Lou 
Brown  has  resigned  as  director  of  in¬ 
formation  systems.  Kopczak  said  it  is 
not  yet  known  whether  a  replacement 
will  be  hired. 

The  management  changes  come  at  a 
busy  time  for  29-year-old  TV  Data, 
which  now  is  based  exclusively  in 
Queensbury  after  closing  its  Fort 
Worth  and  Atlanta  offices.  It  recently 
promoted  a  number  of  other  managers, 
launched  the  PC-based  “TransEdit  for 
Windows”  delivery  system,  introduced 
TV  listings  on  recyclable  paper  and 
started  a  TV  listings  contest  for  news¬ 
papers. 


Exec  leaves  Copley 
to  consult  and  write 

NANETTE  WISER  HAS  stepped 
down  as  vice  president  and  edi¬ 
torial/syndicate  director  at  Copley 
News  Service. 

The  nine-year  Copley  veteran  said 
she  wanted  to  do  other  work,  including 
writing  and  consulting  for  new  media 
ventures. 

Wiser  now  is  located  at  P.O.  Box 
9352,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92169. 
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Conservative  comic 
introduced  by  King 

A  HUMOR  COMIC  that  takes  a  con¬ 
servative  look  at  political  and  social  is¬ 
sues  is  being  offered  by  King  Features 
Syndicate. 

Bruce  Tinsley’s  “Mallard  Fillmore” 
stars  a  “right-wing”  journalist  who 
happens  to  be  a  duck.  Mallard  works  at 
WFDR-TV,  where  the  news  director  is 
the  “politically  correct”  Mr.  Nosewor¬ 
thy. 

Also  appearing  in  the  strip  are  Presi¬ 
dent  Clinton  and  various  other  real- 
life  politicians. 

Tinsley  is  an  award-winning  editori¬ 
al  cartoonist  whose  work  has  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Times,  Indianapolis 
Star,  USA  Today,  National  Review 
magazine  and  other  publications.  He 
also  has  been  a  reporter,  editorial 
writer  and  copy  editor  at  several  news¬ 
papers. 

The  Louisville  native  currently  is  a 
Reader’s  Digest  Fellow  at  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

‘Bent’  panel  angers 
readers  in  Chicago 

A  “BENT  OFFERINGS”  comic  that 
portrayed  ancient  Egyptian  Queen  Ne- 
fertiti  as  a  dog  led  to  racial  controver¬ 
sy  and  an  apology  in  Chicago. 

“We  sincerely  apologize  to  those 
readers  who  took  offense,”  Chicago 
Sun-Times  editor  Dennis  Britton  said 
in  a  box  on  page  three  April  20. 

At  issue  was  a  “Bent  Offerings”  pan¬ 
el,  by  Don  Addis  of  Creators  Syndi¬ 
cate,  titled  “Great  art  throughout  the 
ages.”  A  dog  was  shown  wearing  the 
Egyptian  headdress  and  breastplate  of 
the  famous  bust  of  Nefertiti.  A  caption 
said  “Nefertoto”  in  reference  to  the 
dog  in  The  Wizard  of  Oz- 

Chicago  Alderman  Robert  Shaw, 
who  represents  a  mostly  black  ward, 
said  he  was  outraged  by  the  cartoon. 
“The  dog  that  is  wearing  the  headgear 
of  Queen  Nefertiti  indicates  that  this 
black  bitch  is  a  dog,  and  I  think  that  is 
insulting  and  degrading,”  Shaw  said  in 
a  Chicago  Defender  story  by  Chinta 
Strausberg. 

Shaw  is  one  of  many  blacks  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  Nefertiti  was  black. 

Creators  vice  president  and  editori¬ 
al  director  Katherine  Searcy  said  the 
“Nefertoto”  cartoon  didn’t  cause  con¬ 
troversy  at  any  of  the  other  50  “Bent 


President  Clinton  gets  skewered  in  “Mallard  Fillmore.” 


Offerings”  clients. 

“It  seems  to  be  a  Chicago  thing 
alone,”  she  said.  “The  cartoonist  was 
making  a  play  on  words,  and  he  defi¬ 
nitely  did  not  mean  to  hurt  anyone’s 
feelings.” 

Searcy  noted  that  visual  puns  in¬ 
volving  animals  and  celebrated  hu¬ 
mans  are  a  fairly  frequent  staple  of  Ad¬ 
dis’  humor.  —  Mark  Fitzgerald 

A  second  Guisewite 
is  being  syndicated 

MICKEY  GUISEWITE  IS  doing  a 
weekly  humor  column  for  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate. 

Guisewite,  who  writes  about  such 
subjects  as  marriage,  mothers,  work, 
food  and  clothes,  is  the  sister  of 
“Cathy”  creator  Cathy  Guisewite  of 
Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

The  two  collaborated  on  a  1993 
book  called  Dancing  Through  Life  in  a 
Pair  of  Broken  Heels  (Bantam),  which 
sold  more  than  40,000  copies.  It  is  due 
out  in  paperback  in  midyear. 

Mickey  Guisewite  also  has  been  an 
award-winning  ad  agency  executive. 

Time  magazine  will 
run  ‘Washingtoon’ 

MARK  ALAN  STAMATY  is  moving 
“Washingtoon”  to  Time  magazine. 

He  will  do  his  political  cartoon  fea¬ 
ture  on  a  regular  basis  for  the  news¬ 
weekly,  with  the  first  “Washingtoon” 
probably  appearing  in  June.  It  will  run 
in  color  and  have  a  vertical  format. 

Stamaty  is  ending  his  six-year  associ¬ 
ation  with  the  Washington  Post  Writ¬ 
ers  Group,  which  syndicated  “Wash¬ 
ingtoon”  to  more  than  40  papers. 

The  cartoon  also  no  longer  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Washington  Post  and  Vil¬ 
lage  Voice,  New  York,  the  two  papers 
that  first  ran  it  in  1981. 

Stamaty,  who  has  been  based  at  the 


Voice  for  years,  said  the  Time  agree¬ 
ment  does  allow  him  to  contribute 
other  kinds  of  cartoons  to  the  weekly 
paper  and  to  do  books. 

‘Hagar’  cartoonist  is 
doing  ‘Comic  Strip’ 

“HAGAR  THE  HORRIBLE”  cartoon¬ 
ist  Chris  Browne  has  created  a  comic 
strip  called  “Chris  Browne’s  Comic 
Strip.” 

He  is  doing  the  cartoon  for  Univer¬ 
sal  Press  Syndicate  while  continuing 
to  work  on  “Hagar”  for  King  Features 
Syndicate.  continues 


SHOW  &  TELL 
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Readers  spend  lots  of  time  and  ( 
money  on  their  homes.  Our  Here's  f 
How  column  is  a  Q&A  of  helpful 
home  maintenance  projects.  Home 
How-To,  by  Dan  Clifford  of  the 
Miami  Herald,  is  an  eye-catching 
infographic  that  can  accompany  the 
column  or  run  independently. 

Here's  How  and  Home  How-To  i 
are  part  of  our  Homes  &  Gardens 
service,  available  via  AP 
DataFeatures  high-speed  wire  and 
camera-ready  by  mail.  Call  today 
for  samples  at  (619)  293-1818.  Or 
fax  this  ad  and  vour  address  to 
(619)  297-0537. 
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Syndicates/News  Services 

Browne  said  he  loves  “Hagar,”  which 
was  started  in  1973  by  his  father,  the 
late  Dik  Browne.  But  Browne  added 
that  for  years,  he  has  wanted  to  create 
a  comic  of  his  own. 

The  one  he  came  up  with  stars  an 
insecure,  single,  thirtysomething  car¬ 
toonist  who  sort  of  is  a  younger  version 
of  the  now-married  Browne.  “Comic 
Strip”  also  features  the  character’s  fu¬ 
ture  wife,  Carroll;  future  stepdaughter, 
Ashley;  dog,  MacDuff;  and  a  talking 
pencil  and  sketchpad. 

Browne,  41,  who  grew  up  in  Con¬ 
necticut  and  now  lives  in  Florida,  has 
done  work  for  Esquire,  Heavy  Metal, 
National  Lampoon  and  Playboy  maga¬ 
zines. 

“Comic  Strip”  clients  include  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  Dallas  Morning 
News,  Denver  Post,  Detroit  News, 
Houston  Chronicle,  Sacramento  Bee, 
Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald'Tribune  and  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

‘Middletons^  artists 
do  a  coloring  book 

“THE  MIDDLETONS”  cartoonists 
Ralph  Dunagin  and  Dana  Summers  of 
Tribune  Media  Services  created  a  16- 
page  coloring  book  to  help  promote 
awareness  of  Earth  Day,  April  22. 

About  100,000  students  in  Florida 
received  “Recycling  with  the  Middle- 
tons,”  which  was  produced  by  the  Or¬ 
lando  Sentinel.  Dunagin  and  Summers 
also  are  Sentinel  editorial  cartoonists. 

Copley  syndicating 
panel  on  computers 

A  COMIC  PANEL  that  focuses  on  the 
“fun  and  foibles”  of  living  with  com¬ 
puters  is  being  offered  by  Copley 
News  Service. 

“ToonWare”  can  be  run  indepen- 


“  Toon  Ware” 
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q:  THE  CONCEPT.! 


A  cartoonist  and  his  canine  converse  in  “Comic  Strip.’’ 


Chris  Browne  and  MacDuff 


dently  or  used  with  Copley’s  “Best 
Bytes”  column. 

The  comic  is  by  Nevin  Berger,  who 
uses  the  pen  name  “Eli.” 

‘Millennium’  among 
latest  book  releases 

COME  THE  MILLENNIUM:  Inters 
views  on  the  Shape  of  Our  Future  has 
been  compiled  by  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

The  ASNE  sent  noteworthy  journal¬ 
ists  from  throughout  the  country  to  in¬ 
terview  doctors,  lawyers,  educators, 
psychologists,  poets,  architects  and  de¬ 
mographers  about  what  they  thought 
life  would  be  like  years  from  now. 

The  book,  published  by  Univer¬ 
sal  Press  Syndicate’s  Andrews  and 
McMeel  division,  includes  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  columnist  Ellen  Goodman 
of  the  Boston  Globe  and  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group. 

Another  columnist,  self-syndicated 
“Ethics  and  Religion”  writer  Michael 
McManus,  has  authored  50  Practical 
Ways  to  Take  Our  Kids  Back  From  the 
World  (Tyndale  House). 


King  Features  Syndicate  columnist 
Dr.  Joyce  Brothers  has  written  Positive 
Plus:  The  Practical  Plan  for  Liking 
Yourself  Better  (G.P.  Putnam’s  Sons). 

Universal  columnist  Bonnie  Tandy 
Leblang  and  Joanne  Lamb  Hayes  have 
penned  a  cookbook  called  Beans  (Har¬ 
mony). 

Also,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate  reported  that  4:31 ;  Images  of 
the  1994  Los  Angeles  Earthquake  by 
the  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  has 
become  a  best  seller  in  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  area. 

Ann  Telnaes  joins 
‘Best  and  Wittiest’ 

SELF-SYNDICATED  EDITORIAL 
cartoonist  Ann  Telnaes  has  joined 
North  America  Syndicate’s  “Best  and 
Wittiest”  lineup. 

Telnaes’  work  has  appeared  in  such 
newspapers  as  the  Austin  American- 
Statesman,  Houston  Post,  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  Newsday. 

The  award-winning  creator,  one  of 
the  few  female  editorial  cartoonists  in 
syndication,  was  a  show  designer  at 
Walt  Disney  Imagineering  from  1987 
to  1993  and  also  has  worked  at  anima¬ 
tion  studios  in  London,  Taiwan,  New 
York  and  Los  Angeles.  She  attended 
Arizona  State  University  and  studied 
character  animation  at  the  California 
Institute  of  the  Arts. 
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About  Awards 

Photographer  of  the  Year.  Lucian  Perkins,  Washington 
Post,  was  named  newspaper  photographer  of  the  year  in  the 
51st  Picture  of  the  Year  competition,  co-sponsored  by  the 
National  Press  Photographers  Association  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 

Perkins  also  took  the  prize  for  best  news  picture  story. 

“Best  use  of  photo”  honors  went  to  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
News,  Phoenix  Gazette  and  Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor. 

The  Mercury  News  was  recognized  for  overall  picture 
editing  excellence. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  also  was  honored  for  picture  edit¬ 
ing. 

Sue  Morrow,  Boston  Globe,  was  recognized  both  in  the 
series  and  picture  editing  categories. 

Kathy  Ryan,  New  York  Times  Magazine,  took  honors  in 
picture  story  and  newspaper  magazine  editing  categories. 

Michael  Williamson,  Post,  received  the  Kodak  Crystal 
Eagle  Award. 

Patrick  Baz,  Agence  France-Presse,  won  for  spot  news; 
Patrick  Davison,  Dallas  Morning  News,  for  general  news/- 
sports  portfolio;  and  Carolyn  Cole,  Sacramento  Bee,  for  fea¬ 
ture  photo. 

Jim  Hollander,  Reuters,  was  honored  for  sports  action 
photo  and  Jim  Collins,  Telegram  &  Gazette,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  for  sports  feature. 

John  Stanmeyer,  Tampa  Tribune,  was  recognized  in  the 
portrait/personality  category;  Carl  Walsh,  Journal  Tribune, 
Biddeford,  Maine,  for  pictorial;  Jeff  Horner,  Walla  Walla 
(Wash.)  Union-Bulletin,  product  illustration;  Jay  Koelzer, 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News,  issue  illustration;  and  Alan 
Lessig,  Detroit  News,  one  week’s  work. 

Picture  story  awards  went  to  Jamie  Francis,  State,  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.C.;  Murray  Koodish,  Mercury  News;  Colin  Crawford, 
Los  Angeles  Times;  Jay  Bryant,  Michele  Cardon,  Chris  Carl¬ 
son,  Joe  Gentry  and  Ron  London,  Orange  County  Register; 
and  Mike  Smith  and  Marcia  Prouse,  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Wally  Warden  Awards.  The  Charleston  (W.Va.) 
Gazette  and  Times-West  Virginian,  Fairmont,  took  first- 
place  honors  in  the  Wally  Warden  Awards  for  Public  Ser¬ 
vice,  named  for  the  late  president  of  the  West  Virginia  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Newspapers  Association,  which  sponsors  the 
awards. 

The  Gazette  was  recognized  for  its  series  by  Paul  Nyden, 
“Coalfield  Contracts:  Mining  at  What  Price?” 

The  Times-West  Virginian  won  for  a  story  by  Jennifer 
Davis.  —  AP 

Worth  Bingham  Prize.  The  27th  Worth  Bingham  Prize 
has  been  awarded  to  Craig  Flournoy  and  Randy  Lee  Loftis 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News  for  the  series  “Race  and  Risk,” 
which  reported  plans  by  the  federal  government  to  force 
thousands  of  poor  residents  to  live  on  a  Superfund  toxic 
site. 

In  pursuit  of  the  story,  the  reporters  overcame  both  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  efforts  to  conceal  crucial  facts,  prize  judges 
said,  noting  that  the  government  abandoned  its  plan  after 
the  series  was  published. 

The  award,  which  annually  recognizes  investigative  re¬ 
porting  in  U.S.  newspapers  or  magazines  and  carries  a 
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42.75 

Capital  Cities/ A^  Inc.  (NY) 

712.125 
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530.00 
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Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 
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E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 
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28.375 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

31.50 

30.375 

31.25 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

63.625 

61.125 

54.75 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

227.75 

227.00 

238.25 

» Initial  Public  Offering  -  1 1/3/93  at  $16.50 

•  3  for  1  stock  split 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes] 

Stock 

4/26/94 

4/19/94 

4/27/93 

Maclean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

17.00 

17.00 

11.625 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

15.875 

16.25 

11.75 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

20.125 

19.75 

18.375 

Reuters  (c) 

47.125 

43.125 

29.75 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

18.875 

19.00 

16.875 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

17.375 

16.875 

15.875 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

15.00 

15.00 

12.00 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

24.50 

23.375 

23.875 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

6.50 

6.55 

4.47 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

53.50 

52.625 

40.625 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  ate  in  U.S.  dollars 

Prepared  for  EffP  by  Wertheim  Schroder  fit  Co.  Inc. 

$10,000  prize,  was  presented  last  month  at  the  annual  White 
House  Correspondents’  Association  dinner  in  Washington. 

It  is  named  for  the  late  Washington  correspondent  and 
assistant  to  the  publisher  at  the  former  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times  and  son  of  newspaper  magnate  Barry 
Bingham  Sr. 

MarqueHa  Univarslly  Awards.  Ann  Carey  McFeatters, 
a  White  House  correspondent  at  Scripps  Howard  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  has  been  named  winner  of  the  1994  By-Line  Award 
from  the  alumni  association  of  Marquette  University’s  Col¬ 
lege  of  Communication,  Journalism  and  Performing  Arts. 
McFeatters  is  a  1966  graduate  of  the  university. 

Marquette  also  named  John  Solomon  IV,  special  assign¬ 
ments  editor  at  the  Associated  Press  in  Washington,  winner 
of  its  1994  Young  Alumnus  Award,  presented  to  alumni  35 
years  old  or  younger.  Solomon  is  a  1988  graduate  of  Mar¬ 
quette. 
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Pricing 

Continued  from  page  12 

“Flexibility  is  a  tool  you  need  to  use.” 

Tipton  disputed  criticism  that  devi¬ 
ating  from  basic  rates  prostitutes  the 
value  of  newspaper  advertising. 

Instead,  “creative  pricing”  takes  the 
widely  accepted  practice  of  volume  dis¬ 
counts  a  step  further  and  opens  a  new 
section  in  the  rate  card. 

Because  newspapers  traditionally 
treat  rate  cards  as  something  akin  to 
the  Bible,  “I  believe  newspapers  have 
been  our  own  worst  enemy  in  a  way,” 
Tipton  said. 

“We  have  not  taken  a  page  out  of 
our  best  customers’  books:  retailers. 
They  have  been  doing  this  kind  of 
thing  for  years.” 

While  it  is  more  common  to  hear 
publishers  defend  the  integrity  of  rate 
cards,  Tipton’s  admonition  received 


some  interest  at  a  crowded  8:30  a.m. 
Sunday  session  of  more  than  100  pub¬ 
lishers,  at  least  half  a  dozen  of  whom 
asked  for  more  information. 

The  plan  is  open  to  large  and  small 
advertisers,  from  Pizza  Hut’s  40-inch  ad 
with  coupon  to  a  local  plumber’s  one- 
inch  ad. 

Pizza  Hut  increased  its  schedule 
from  once  a  week  to  six  times  at  about 
double  its  weekly  ad  spending,  Tipton 
said. 

Both  advertisers  increased  their 
business,  but  the  plumber  was  forced  to 
cancel  his  ad  because  it  worked  too 
well:  He  was  swamped  with  more  busi¬ 
ness  than  he  could  handle,  Tipton 
said. 

For  sales  representatives,  the  lure  is 
a  commission  equal  to  the  increased  ad 
revenue  in  the  sixth  week  of  the  offer. 

While  a  change  in  ad  rate  structures 
might  require  a  break  with  tradition, 
tips  at  the  “Big  Ideas  for  Small  News¬ 
papers”  session  revealed  a  lot  of  new 
ideas. 

They  included: 

•  Yellow  pages-style  business  direc¬ 
tories  at  Nixon  papers.  Ranging  from 
24  to  80  pages,  they  effectively  take 
$60,000  to  $100,000  in  ad  revenues  out 
of  the  market. 

“We  hit  some  nerves  with  the  phone 


companies,”  Tipton  said.  “You  can  fight 
them.” 

•  In  an  arrangement  with  a  florist, 
the  Marin  Independent  Journal,  Nova¬ 
to,  Calif.,  offered  $30  National  Secre¬ 
taries  Day  classified  ads  that  included 
a  hand-delivered  rose.  It  generated 
$1,500  and  helped  an  advertiser,  said 
Phyllis  Pfeiffer,  president  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  paper. 

•  The  Independent  Journal  also  cre¬ 
ated  a  “For  Sale  by  Owner”  category 
that  has  grown  to  fill  a  double-truck 
slot  in  real  estate  classifieds.  Real  es¬ 
tate  agents  weren’t  thrilled,  but  home- 
owners  pay  higher  rates. 

•  Beth  Clark  of  the  Corvallis  (Ore.) 
Gazette-Times  told  of  its  Baby  Book, 
distributed  through  hospitals  to  all  new 
mothers.  Advertisers  pay  per  baby. 
About  3,800  are  born  a  year,  for  a  total 
of  $30,000  to  $50,000  in  revenue  a 
year. 


Similarly,  a  Guide  to  Corvallis  is  dis¬ 
tributed  to  people  who  call  the  local 
visitors’  bureau  and  generates  similar 
revenues. 

The  paper  compiles  a  weekly  sum¬ 
mary  of  Oregon  State  University  sports 
coverage  and  mails  it  to  fans  for  $30  a 
year.  It  also  publishes  a  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  delivered  to  upper-income  homes 
via  alternate  delivery  service  in  plastic 
bags. 

Honoraria  ban 
will  be  argued 

THE  U.S.  SUPREME  Court  has  agreed 
to  hear  arguments  about  regulations 
barring  federal  staffers  from  accepting 
speaking  and  writing  fees  for  work  done 
outside  the  government. 

The  National  Treasury  Employees 
Union  said  the  ban  restricts  the  free 
speech  rights  of  these  staffers  and  was 
not  pleased  that  the  high  court  agreed 
to  hear  an  appeal  of  a  lower  court’s  de¬ 
cision  lifting  the  ban. 

Federal  employees  long  have  been 
prohibited  from  accepting  fees  for 
speeches  or  articles  pertaining  to  their 
government  work,  but  the  1989  Ethics 
Reform  Act  extended  that  to  include 
speaking  or  writing  about  any  subject. 


Ohio  panel  urges 
complete,  timely 
release  of  news 

A  MEDIA  ADVISORY  committee  cre¬ 
ated  after  a  riot  last  year  at  the  South¬ 
ern  Ohio  Correctional  Facility  said  the 
state  should  adopt  a  policy  of  complete 
and  timely  release  of  information  in 
emergencies. 

One  guard  and  nine  prisoners  died 
during  the  April  uprising  at  the  state’s 
maximum-security  prison.  Inmates  held 
a  cellblock  for  10  days  before  negotiat¬ 
ing  a  settlement  with  state  authorities. 

The  nine-member  panel  said  last 
month  in  a  report  to  Gov.  George 
Voinovich  that  state  employees  should 
never  lie  to  the  media  or  use  the  phrase 
“no  comment.” 

It  said  the  governor  should  create 
and  enforce  administrative  sanctions 
against  officials  who  delay  or  deny  ac¬ 
cess  to  public  records  at  any  time,  par¬ 
ticularly  during  emergencies. 

Those  recommendations  and  others 
were  part  of  an  81-page  report  from  the 
Lucasville  Media  Task  Force,  which 
Voinovich  appointed  to  recommend 
how  to  handle  future  crises. 

“The  task  force  found  a  strong  pre¬ 
disposition  on  the  part  of  state  officials, 
including  public  information  officers, 
not  to  release  information  during  the 
Lucasville  emergency  even  when  there 
was  no  operational  reason  not  to  re¬ 
lease  it,”  the  report  said. 

Voinovich’s  press  secretary,  Michael 
Dawson,  did  not  disagree  with  the  pan¬ 
el’s  conclusion  that  information  was  un¬ 
necessarily  withheld  during  the  riot. 

“In  retrospect,  I  think  that  we  would 
have  made  different  decisions  on  some 
of  those  kinds  of  issues,”  he  said. 

Dawson  would  not  comment  on  spe¬ 
cific  recommendations,  including  ad¬ 
ministrative  penalties  for  blocking  ac¬ 
cess  to  public  records. 

The  committee  also  said  the  state 
should  avoid  enlisting  the  media  as  di¬ 
rect  participants  in  resolving  crises; 
conduct  comprehensive  training  of  pub¬ 
lic  information  officers  and  others  who 
are  supposed  to  release  information 
during  emergencies;  give  media  briefers 
complete  access  to  information;  actively 
seek  to  discourage  rumors;  and  institute 
a  policy  for  the  creation  of  media  pools 
at  emergency  scenes  if  open  coverage 
was  not  possible. 

It  said  the  governor  should  designate 
an  ombudsman  to  quickly  mediate  pub¬ 
lic  records  disputes  during  emergencies. 

—  AP 


Nixon’s  “creative  pricing”  offers  up  to  66%  off  if 
advertisers  agree  to  run  six  days  a  week  for  six 
weeks. 
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Free  Press 

Continued  from  page  16 

dent,  parliament  or  visiting  foreign  dig¬ 
nitaries. 

•  Journalists  in  Poland  are  legally 
bound  to  uphold  “Christian”  values, 
which  are  not  defined  but  will  be  de¬ 
termined  by  a  prosecutor. 

•  In  Hungary,  129  employees  of  the 
radio  and  television  services  were  fired 
for  trying  to  gain  control  of  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  programming. 

Marks  also  expressed  concern  about 
a  French  attempt  to  organize  an  inter¬ 
national  conference  to  discuss  pro¬ 
hibiting  satellite  programming  to  any 
country  without  its  consent. 

“Ted  Turner,  beware;  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch,  beware,”  Marks  warned.  “Where 
is  the  freedom  of  the  press  going  to  he 
if  you  can’t  get  news  out  of  the  country 
and  they  won’t  allow  news  to  come 
into  the  country?” 

Marks  said  the  WPFC  soon  will  start 
a  new  fund-raising  drive  to  help  fi¬ 
nance  the  free-press  projects  that  it  has 
established  in  various  countries  and 
others  that  it  plans.  He  said  the  com¬ 
mittee  runs  on  a  tight  budget  of 
$300,000  a  year. 

Malcolm  Mallette,  the  WPFC’s  pro¬ 
ject  director,  reported  that  the  organi¬ 
zation  has  carried  out  more  than  150 
practical  projects  on  behalf  of  a  free 
press  on  five  continents  and  in  the 
Caribbean  since  it  was  established  in 
1976. 

The  assistance  has  ranged  from  a 
Hong  Kong  conference  on  “The  Mar¬ 
ket  Economy  and  the  Media”  to  sup¬ 
plying  a  camera  and  other  equipment 
to  the  New  Chronicle  of  Dominica  in 
the  Caribbean. 

One  planned  project,  Mallette  said, 
is  the  production  of  a  basic  journalism 
manual  in  French  for  the  Francophone 
nations  of  Africa. 

In  other  business,  the  WPFC  voted 
to  endorse  the  Declaration  of  Chapul- 
tepec,  a  free-press  manifesto  ham¬ 
mered  out  at  the  first  Hemisphere 
Conference  on  Free  Speech  in  Mexico 
City  in  March  (E&P,  March  26,  p.  9). 

Earlier,  the  NAA’s  board  of  gover¬ 
nors  gave  its  support  to  the  declara¬ 
tion. 

“NAA  is  firmly  committed  to  the 
ideals  expressed  in  the  declaration,” 
said  Donald  Newhouse,  NAA  chair¬ 
man  and  president  of  Advance  Publi¬ 
cations  Inc.  “The  declaration  empha¬ 
sizes  the  important  link  between  a  free 
press  and  a  free  society  as  well  as  re¬ 
spect  and  recognition  for  the  vital  role 


journalism  plays  in  a  democracy.” 

All  WPFC  and  NAA  members  were 
invited  to  sign  the  declaration  during 
the  April  24-27  NAA  convention. 

Unions  picket 
publishers’ 
convention  hotel 

LABOR  UNIONS  WITH  a  beef 
against  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
San  Francisco  Examiner  this  week  pick¬ 
eted  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  San  Francis¬ 
co,  where  the  Newspaper  Association 
of  America  was  holding  its  annual  con¬ 
vention. 

Whether  by  accident  or  design,  they 
picked  the  day  that  first  lady  Hillary 
Rodham  Clinton  addressed  the  con¬ 
vention.  Police  at  the  Nob  Hill  site  kept 
the  chanting  demonstrators  behind  bar¬ 
ricades  across  the  street  from  the  hotel. 

However,  some  union  members 
handed  out  fliers  at  Fairmont  en¬ 
trances.  The  message  said  the  picketing 
was  staged  by  the  Conference  of  News¬ 
paper  Unions,  a  coalition  of  eight  AFL- 
CIO  locals  representing  more  than 
2,200  newspaper  employees. 

The  unions  protested  stalled  contract 
negotiations  with  the  two  dailies. 

—  M.L.  Stein 

DMV  amendments 
in  crime  bills 

TWO  BILLS  REGULATING  access  to 
state  motor  vehicle  records  have  been 
included  as  amendments  to  the  crime 
hills  passed  by  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Senate  version,  introduced  by 
Sen.  Barbara  Boxer  (D-Calif.),  features 
the  original  version  of  her  bill  strictly 
regulating  access  to  records,  which 
many  journalism  outlets  oppose  (E&P, 
Nov.  13,  1993,  p.  14). 

In  the  House,  however,  a  compro¬ 
mise  “opt  out”  provision  would  allow 
people  to  withhold  distribution  of  in¬ 
formation  about  them  as  opposed  to  a 
straight  ban.  The  House  amendment 
was  introduced  by  Rep.  Jim  Moran  (D- 
Va.)  after  hearings  earlier  this  year 
(E&P,  Feb.  12,  p.  19). 

While  media  groups  have  been  op¬ 
posed  to  any  restriction  on  this  infor¬ 
mation,  the  “opt  out”  provision  gener¬ 
ally  is  considered  the  best  compromise 
available. 

The  crime  bills  next  will  go  to  con¬ 
ference. 


J  ane  Applegate’s 
small  business  column 
has  always  been  a 
big  success  story. 

This  year,  her  dedica¬ 
tion  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  the  small 
business  community 
have  earned  her  the 
U.S.  Small  Business 
Administration’s  top 
honor — the  1 994 
National  Media 
Advocate  of  the 
Year  award. 

Call  our  sales  depart¬ 
ment  today  for  more 
information  on  the 
column  that  goes  to 
the  very  heart  of  our 
nation’s  economy — 
Jane  Applegate’s 
Succeeding  in 
Small  Business. 

213/237-5485 

10S11N6ELES  TIMES  SYNDiCHTE 
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fast  or  much  faster,”  said  Helms,  who  is 
first  to  admit  the  program’s  limitations. 

Factor  in  the  continuing  costs  of 
data  entry  and  editing  and  the  cost 
savings  is  small,  he  admitted. 

Even  so,  at  some  small  weeklies, 
where  the  process  of  getting  scores 
from  high  school  stringers  or  coaches 
can  be  chaotic  and  sometimes  produce 
weak  stories,  the  software  actually  can 
improve  the  stories  and  speed  up  pro¬ 
duction,  Helms  said. 

If  the  software  does  improve  quality 
and  speed,  it’s  not  because  the  comput¬ 
er  is  doing  such  a  great  job  but  because 
the  paper  was  doing  a  bad  job  before, 
said  Helms,  the  chief  salesman  and 
only  employee  of  Zybrainics  Software 
of  Rochester,  Minn. 

Zavadil  said  he  likes  the  results. 

“It  allows  us  to  cover  basketball  and 
football  games  that  we  normally 
wouldn’t  have  time  to  sit  down  and 
watch,”  he  said.  “When  you  have  six  to 
eight  games  a  week,  we  just  don’t  have 
the  time  ....  For  us,  it  was  the  choice 
of  the  program  or  not  doing  some  of 
the  games.  We  thought  for  $100  we’d 
try  and  do  all  the  games,  and  it’s 
worked  pretty  well.” 

He  said  it  was  a  headache  to  get 
weekend  games  from  the  area’s  two 
high  schools  written  by  the  6  a.m. 
Wednesday  deadline.  Even  with  the 
software,  he  said,  he  has  to  take  game 
stats  home  Monday  night,  type  them 
into  a  computer  and  let  the  software 
do  the  writing. 

Stories  are  “pretty  generic  and 
sound  alike,  but  we  change  them 
around  if  we  have  time,”  Zavadil  said. 
Before  Backes  was  hired,  high  school 
journalism  students  worked  as  string¬ 
ers. 

Helms  said  SportsWriter  is  of  use 
only  to  very  small  weeklies  that  are  so 
short-staffed  that  they  have  trouble 
covering  local  games  or  to  one-  or  two- 
person  papers  without  any  strong 


sportswriters  or  good,  dependable 
stringers. 

Many  papers  already  have  game  re¬ 
sults  called  in  by  coaches  or  stringers, 
including  high  school  journalism  stu¬ 
dents. 

SportsWriter  comes  in  two  versions: 
basketball  and  football.  Licensing  fees 
are  based  on  circulation  and  start  at 
$200.  Users  need  Apple’s  HyperCard. 

Practically  speaking,  sportswriters 
need  not  feel  threatened,  at  least  not 
yet.  Helms  said. 

“If  the  only  thing  the  program  can 
do  is  second-hand  reports  of  basketball 
and  football  games,  that  only  takes 
care  of  a  small  percentage  of  a  sports- 
writer’s  duties,”  he  said.  “What  are  they 
going  to  do  the  other  six  months  of  the 
year? 

“I’m  sure  there  are  a  lot  of  journal¬ 
ists  who  wonder.  Is  this  just  the  first 
step?  My  answer  is  that  the  technology 
is  not  there  to  take  it  any  further  at 
this  time.  The  key  phrase  is  ‘at  this 
time.’  ” 

Developments  in  the  field  of  natural 
language  processing  could  change  that. 

Helms  has  gotten  a  lot  of  media  at¬ 
tention  from  the  Journal  story  hut  no 
sales  despite  calls  from  many  papers, 
including  some  dailies  where  the  num¬ 
ber  of  school  sports  stories  creates  a 
deadline  problem. 

But  the  smallest  papers  most  likely 
to  use  the  program  fear  the  technology 
or  the  impersonality  of  a  computer 
writing  stories. 

Most  other  papers  already  have  effi¬ 
cient  systems,  though  larger  papers 
with  lots  of  schools  to  cover  and  diffi¬ 
cult  deadlines  have  shown  interest. 

“It  gets  attention  because  it  makes 
people  realize  that  maybe  we  can  auto¬ 
mate  mental  activity  as  easily  as  we  can 
automate  physical  activity,”  Helms  said. 
“You  end  up  with  intellectual  assembly 
lines.” 

Computers  writing  sports  stories 
raise  serious  journalistic  questions,  but 
Helms  boils  the  issue  down  to:  Does 
the  reader  care? 

“If  what  is  driving  the  bottom  line  is 
cost  and  readers  will  accept  it,  then 
what’s  to  stop  it?”  he  asked. 

So  far,  readers  have  raised  no  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  abbreviated  stories. 

Zavadil  said  he  notified  readers 
when  he  started  using  the  program,  but 
“we  haven’t  had  any  feedback  one  way 
or  the  other.” 

Even  if  editors  edit  SportsWriter  sto¬ 
ries,  Helms  advised  newspapers  to  in¬ 
form  readers  that  a  computer  program 
is  doing  the  writing  because  “if  an  arti¬ 


ficial  intelligence  is  speaking  or  writ¬ 
ing,  there’s  a  tacit  assumption  that 
what  is  being  read  was  written  by  a  hu¬ 
man  being.  I’m  not  sure  that  tacit  as¬ 
sumption  should  be  violated.” 

The  program  is  sometimes  criticized 
as  too  dull,  but  that  was  intended. 

“My  idea  was  it  should  not  be  color¬ 
ful,”  he  said.  “It  should  be  coldly  factu¬ 
al.  The  machine  has  not  appreciation 
of  emotion,  so  it  shouldn’t  pretend  to 
be  emotional.” 

The  three-year-old  program  started 
as  a  way  to  train  stringers  for  a  weekly 
that  Helms  hoped  to  buy  but  never 
did. 

“I  couldn’t  figure  out  how  to  do  the 
tutoring,  hut  I  was  able  to  teach  the 
computer  to  write  about  sports,”  he 
said,  adding  that  he  still  hoped  to  de¬ 
velop  a  sportswriter’s  training  program. 

Daily  sportswriters  took  the  idea  in 
stride. 

“Anytime  people  say  a  machine  can 
do  your  job,  it’s  kind  of  unsettling,”  said 
Craig  Swalboski,  sports  editor  at  the 
Post'Bulletin,  Rochester,  Minn. 

He  said  the  program  underscores 
what  sportswriters  already  know:  a  lot 
of  routine  game  coverage  is  boilerplate, 
for  which  they  use  mental  templates. 

Swalboski’s  staff  spends  “an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  time”  taking  informa¬ 
tion  from  coaches  at  35  high  schools,  a 
job  that  the  software  could  speed  up, 
he  said. 

But  with  coaches  given  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  write  self-serving  quotes  to  be 
keyboarded  by  nonjournalists,  careful 
editing  takes  on  greater  importance. 

Swalboski  takes  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  no  computer  can  go  out  and  cover 
a  game  or  add  the  background,  per¬ 
spective  or  drama  that  he  can. 

Yet,  he  remained  open  to  the  soft¬ 
ware. 

If  SportsWriter  can  handle  the  com¬ 
plaints,  maybe  it  wouldn’t  be  such  a 
bad  idea,  he  said  deadpanning. 

D.C.  SPJ  selects 
Hall  of  Famers 

THE  WASHINGTON  CHAPTER  of 
the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists 
has  selected  four  prominent  area  jour¬ 
nalists  as  inductees  to  its  Hall  of  Fame. 

They  are  syndicated  columnist  jack 
Anderson;  Washington  sportswriter 
Sam  Lacy;  Cable  News  Network  week¬ 
end  assignment  editor  and  former  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  reporter  Frances  Lewine; 
and  Washington  Post  economics  writer 
Hobart  Rowen. 
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world  when  he  came  here  and  he  still 
does  not  understand  it  now  that  he  is 
leaving.  Nothing  that  had  to  be  done 
in  the  school  was  getting  done.” 

Replying  to  Saltzman’s  comments, 
Woestendiek  said,  “1  don’t  know  how 
he  would  know.  He  was  never  around 
to  know  what  was  going  on.  He  only 
comes  in  two  days  a  week.” 

He  declined  to  comment  further  on 
his  ouster. 

Another  faculty  member  who  served 
on  the  recommendation  committee, 
Sherrie  Mazingo,  head  of  the  school’s 
broadcast  sequence,  would  not  discuss 
the  issue. 

One  source  in  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  who  declined  to  be  identified, 
said  Woestendiek,  although  a  capable 
administrator,  found  the  transition 
from  the  newspaper  business  to  acade¬ 
mia  difficult,  with  the  result  that  he 
sometimes  clashed  with  administration 
officials  and  faculty  because  of  his 
bluntness. 

Garry  Short,  a  Los  Angeles  commu¬ 
nications  consultant  who  is  president 
of  the  use  Journalism  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation,  an  influential  force  in  South¬ 
ern  California  media,  said  that  as  far  as 
the  association  is  concerned,  Woes¬ 
tendiek  “has  always  given  us  the  help 
and  support  we  needed.” 

He  added,  however,  that  in  recent 
months,  he  has  sensed  an  erosion  of 
faculty  support  “that  had  always  been 
very  strong.” 

A  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Woes¬ 
tendiek,  70,  served  as  editor,  publisher 
and  assistant  to  the  publisher  at  five 
different  newspapers  after  receiving  a 
master’s  degree  at  the  Columbia  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism. 

Before  going  to  USC  in  1988,  he 
was  executive  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  Previously,  he  had  been 
executive  editor  at  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star,  Tucson,  which  won  its  first 
Pulitzer  during  that  period,  and  Neivs- 
day,  where  he  was  editorial  director, 
assistant  to  the  publisher  and  director 
of  the  paper’s  first  Washington  bureau. 

He  also  has  worked  at  the  Houston 
Post,  which  also  won  a  Pulitzer  under 
his  leadership,  and  was  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 
Sun. 

Woestendiek,  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
award  recipient  in  1962  for  his  report¬ 
ing  from  the  Soviet  Union,  has  served 
on  numerous  committees  of  the  Amer¬ 


ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and 
National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writ¬ 
ers  and  has  been  a  Pulitzer  juror  five 
times. 

He  said  he  had  no  specific  plans  af¬ 
ter  leaving  USC. 

Weekly 
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them,  with  a  combined  readership  of 
17  million,  she  said. 

But  newspaper  analyst  John  Reidy  of 
Smith,  Barney,  Shearson  Inc.  in  New 
York  said  such  papers  have  “a  quiet 
profile  in  the  financial  community.” 

And  Terry  Powers,  vice  president 
and  account  director  at  the  large  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson  advertising  agency  in 
New  York,  pointed  out  that  in  the  area 
of  movie  advertising,  the  dailies  offer  a 
better  buy,  providing,  as  so  many  do, 
movie  timetables  to  allow  readers  to 
select  movies  throughout  a  wide  area. 

Jack  Cohen,  vice  president  and  di¬ 
rector  of  print  and  outdoor  advertising 
at  DDB  Worldwide  in  New  York,  said 
the  economy  is  still  not  vibrant 
enough  to  make  many  national  adver¬ 
tising  dollars  available  for  the  free 
weeklies. 

“National  advertising  has  always 
gone  with  wider-circulation  daily 
newspapers,”  he  said. 

But  Schenkler  has  plans  to  change 
that  soon.  News  Communications  has 
just  established  a  unit  dedicated  to  at¬ 
tracting  national  advertising,  he  said. 

The  company  plans  to  expand  cov¬ 
erage  throughout  the  city  and  “we  will 
be  the  most  effective  buy  [for  national 
advertising]  in  the  area,”  he  contended. 
“We  get  looked  at,  we  get  read  and  we 
get  responses.” 

Lectures  honor 
W.Va.  publisher 

THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  Graduate 
College,  Charleston,  has  established 
the  W.E.  “Ned”  Chilton  III  Leadership 
Lecture  Series  to  honor  the  late  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Charleston  Gazette. 

Papers  go  a.m. 

THE  NEWS-HERALD,  Willoughby, 
Ohio,  and  Telegraph,  Alton,  111.,  have 
converted  from  afternoon  to  morning 
delivery,  the  papers’  parent.  Journal 
Register  Co.,  Trenton,  N.J.,  announced. 
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quired  little  counsel  from  me.  Previ¬ 
ously,  to  reward  hard  work  rather  than 
great  reporting,  Wronko  listed  the  re¬ 
porter  on  the  masthead  as  an  assistant 
news  editor.  That  title  disappeared. 
Beyond  that,  Wronko  had  some  words 
of  wisdom  for  the  young  man,  especial¬ 
ly  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  freshman 
told  the  Press  reporter  that  he  didn’t 
think  he  did  anything  wrong. 

1  have  not  had  the  privilege  of 
speaking  with  our  former  assistant 
news  editor,  but  after  the  young  re¬ 
porter  shows  the  ability  to  handle  sto¬ 
ries  like  “New  flavor  of  Jello  in  the  din¬ 
ing  hall”  and  displays  an  increased  eth¬ 
ical  awareness,  who  knows,  that  writer 
might  once  again  return  to  the  front 
page  above  the  fold. 

Unfortunately,  the  reporter  in  this 
story  will  not  be  featured  anywhere  in 
the  Outlook  in  the  near  future. 

I  have  just  heard  that  the  alleged 
victim  of  the  incident  decided  not  to 
return  to  college  this  spring.  One  can’t 
help  but  wonder  if  the  public  scrutiny 
that  a  large  local  paper  subjected  him 
to  had  anything  to  do  with  his  decision 
to  terminate  his  education. 


13  Jefferson 
Fellowships  awarded 

THIRTEEN  U.S.  AND  Asian  journal¬ 
ists  have  been  named  Jefferson  Fellows 
at  the  East-West  Center  in  Honolulu. 

The  program,  which  is  in  its  27th 
year,  allows  participants  to  engage  in 
study  and  dialogue  on  issues  important 
to  Asia,  the  Pacific  region  and  the 
United  States. 

U.S.  fellows  are  Belle  Adler,  Cable 
News  Network,  San  Francisco;  Charles 
Burress,  San  Francisco  Chronicle-,  Lance 
Dickie,  Seattle  Times;  Alex  Hulanicki, 
Monterey  County  Herald,  Monterey, 
Calif.;  John  Lippert,  Detroit  Free  Press; 
and  Julia  McCarthy,  National  Public 
Radio,  Washington. 

Participants  from  Asia  are  Chae 
Myung-sik,  Korean  Economic  Daily, 
Seoul,  South  Korea;  Kazuhisa  Inoue, 
Kyodo  News  Service,  Tokyo;  Pana  Jan- 
viroj.  Nation,  Bangkok,  Thailand; 
Bachi  Karkaria,  Times  and  Metropolis 
on  Saturday,  India;  Lu  Youfu,  Xinhua 
News  Agency,  Beijing;  Kishore  Nepal, 
Jana  Swatantrata,  Katmandu,  Nepal; 
and  Ahmed  Kurnia  Soeriawidjaja,  Tem¬ 
po,  Jakarta,  Indonesia. 
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on  Asian-Americans  was  reported  in 
connection  to  aspects  of  immigration, 
crime  and  gang  violence. 

The  interesting  point,  though,  is 
that  Asians  are  more  likely  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  “the  news”  when  the  context 
is  of  majority  social  interest.  The  news 
angle  or  event  oftentimes  must  have 
social  significance  for  the  social  major¬ 
ity. 

For  instance,  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor  trig¬ 
gered  general  interest  in  certain  kinds 
of  Asian-American  stories.  As  part  of 
the  event,  there  was  a  noticeable  in¬ 
crease  in  coverage  about  Japanese- 
Americans  as  well  as  stories  on  Japan¬ 
bashing. 

Along  the  same  vein,  news  about 
Asian-Americans  coming  from  a  feder¬ 
al  or  government  source  seems  to  have 
a  greater  likelihood  of  getting  nation¬ 
wide  play. 

For  instance,  the  Civil  Rights  Com¬ 
mission’s  1992  report  about  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  Asian-Americans  generat¬ 
ed  coverage  in  papers  from  coast  to 
coast. 

The  angles  that  various  newspapers 
chose  ranged  from  the  boycott  of  Kore¬ 
an  stores  by  blacks  to  Asian-bashing, 
anti-Asian  prejudice  and  discrimina¬ 
tion. 

But  the  news  event  that  triggered 
the  coverage  clearly  came  from  outside 
the  Asian-American  community. 

What  this  says  is  that  news  about 
Asian-Americans  often  comes  from 
outside  the  community.  In  other 
words,  parties  other  than  Asians  talk¬ 
ing  about  Asian-related  issues  seem  to 
be  defining  what  the  news  is.  News 
from  those  sources  has  a  much  greater 
chance  of  being  carried  by  the  main¬ 
stream  media. 

Tangentially,  when  Asians  are  writ¬ 
ten  about  in  the  mainstream  press,  the 
news  focus  is  often  on  how  their  pres¬ 
ence  affects  the  greater  society  around 
them. 

For  instance,  one  reads  that  “white 
shrimpers  are  at  odds  in  Alabama  with 
1,000  Vietnamese,  Cambodian  and 
Laotian  refugees.” 

Stories  about  the  Hmongs  relocating 
to  pockets  of  Wisconsin,  Colorado,  Al¬ 
abama,  Georgia  and  California  invari¬ 
ably  deal  with  friction  with  the  local 
community.  (The  Hmongs  are  among 
100,000  Southeast  Asians  who  arrived 
in  the  United  States  after  they  were 
forced  to  flee  Laos  in  the  1970s  be¬ 


cause  of  the  Vietnam  War.) 

Some  papers  have  written  about 
their  problems  in  attempting  to  settle 
in  the  United  States,  but  for  the  most 
part,  their  plight  is  brought  to  light 
mainly  in  terms  of  the  conflicts  creat¬ 
ed  by  their  move  into  American  com¬ 
munities. 

In  education  and  work  ethics, 
Asians  are  often  linked  with  phrases 
such  as  “model  minority.” 

Increasingly,  stories  are  appearing  to 
pierce  that  myth,  which  is  a  good 
thing.  But  in  the  area  of  crime,  it’s  a 
different  story. 

The  stereotype  of  Asians  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  gangs/tongs/organized  crime 
grows,  as  attested  to  by  the  types  of 
stories  reported. 

Example;  United  Press  Internation¬ 
al  ran  a  story  in  January  1992  about 
raids  focusing  on  Asian-American 
gambling  networks.  The  story,  filed 
from  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  reported  that 
federal  agents  seized  safe  deposit  boxes 
suspected  to  be  holding  proceeds  of  a 
“nationwide  Asian-American  crime 
network.” 

Along  with  the  federal  raid,  what 
probably  made  this  story  newsworthy 
were  the  buzzwords  “nationwide  Asian- 
American  crime  network.” 

Whatever  the  rationale,  crime  is 
clearly  a  big  chunk  of  the  news  diet.  In 
this  sense,  stories  about  crimes  involv¬ 
ing  Asians  are  not  unfair.  But  what  is 
clear  in  many  stories  about  Asians  and 
crime  is  that  Asians  more  often  are 
portrayed  as  suspects  rather  than  as 
victims. 

It  is  as  though  Asians  as  victims  are 
not  as  newsworthy  as  Asians  as  perpe¬ 
trators;  only  when  the  story  involves 
gangs  or  the  perception  of  Asians 
somehow  threatening  the  system  is  it 
news  of  general  interest  to  the  main¬ 
stream  press. 

Group  formed  for 
Asian  journalists 

THE  ASIAN  STUDIES  Center  of  the 
Heritage  Foundation,  a  conservative 
think  tank  in  Washington,  has  formed 
the  Washington  Roundtable  for  the 
Asia-Pacific  Press,  a  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents  association  for  Washington-based 
journalists  from  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
Basin. 

Membership  also  is  open  to  U.S.  re¬ 
porters  covering  Asian  affairs,  said  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  Julian  Weiss,  who  head¬ 
ed  a  similar  organization  that  folded  in 
the  1980s. 
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also  had  looked  outside  Tribune  for  a 
president  and  chief  operating  officer. 

While  Madigan,  who  also  serves  as 
publisher  of  the  flagship  Tribune,  most 
often  is  identified  with  the  newspaper 
side  of  Tribune,  he  has  played  a  key 
role  in  diversifying  the  company,  which 
now  styles  itself  as  “a  leading  informa¬ 
tion  and  entertainment  company.” 

Indeed,  Madigan  is  no  journalist: 
His  last  job  before  joining  Tribune  in 
1975  was  as  an  investment  banker. 

Under  his  leadership.  Tribune  Pub¬ 
lishing  has  moved  aggressively  into  in¬ 
teractive  and  new  media.  In  recent 
months,  for  example.  Tribune  has  ac¬ 
quired  Compton’s,  a  leading  publisher 
on  the  CD-ROM  format,  and  Contem¬ 
porary  Books.  It  created  Chicago  On¬ 
line  and  took  minority  positions  in 
America  Online;  Peapod,  a  computer 
grocery-ordering  service;  and  Picture 
Network  International. 

And  it  was  under  Madigan  that  Tri¬ 
bune  Publishing  changed  its  name 
from  Tribune  Newspaper  Co. 

Madigan  is  also  not  unfamiliar  with 
the  entertainment  and  broadcasting 
sides  of  Tribune. 

He  served  as  chairman  of  the  Chica¬ 
go  Cubs  baseball  team  during  1987  and 
1988,  for  example. 

And  Madigan  was  responsible  for 
getting  Tribune’s  cable  operations  up 
and  running.  When  the  company  de¬ 
cided  not  to  stay  in  cable,  the  systems 
were  sold  for  a  gain  that  permitted  the 
purchase  of  KTLA-TV  in  Los  Angeles. 

In  more  routine  action  at  the  annu¬ 
al  meeting,  Madigan  and  Dowdle  were 
re-elected  to  new  three-year  terms  on 
the  board  of  directors.  Also  re-elected 
were  Diego  Hernandez,  a  management 
consultant;  Robert  La  Blac,  an  infor¬ 
mation  technology  consultant;  and 
Andrew  McKenna,  chairman,  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  of  Schwarz  Paper  Co.,  a 
paper  converter. 

In  remarks  to  shareholders.  Brum- 
back  said  Tribune  has  budgeted  $200 
million  for  acquisitions  in  1994  and 
earmarked  another  $90  million  for 
capital  expenditures. 

100%  recycled 
newsprint  used 

FOR  THE  FIFTH  consecutive  year  on 
April  22,  the  Boston  Globe  printed  its 
entire  edition  on  100%  recycled  news¬ 
print  in  observance  of  Earth  Day. 
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(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123NW13thSt.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  proposal 
before  listing  your  paper.  222  Berkeley 
St.,  Box  54,  Boston,  MA  021 16.  (617) 

536-1900. _ 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-71 96 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE,  INC. 
Appraisal  -  Brokeroge 
PO  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(206)  942-3560 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Holl  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-01 70. 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
Fax  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montcbir,  CA  91 763 
(909)  626-6440  Fax  (909)624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


FAX  YOUR  AD  TO  (212)  929-1259 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-  Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 

Merrifield,VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dalbs,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


NEWSPAPER  FINANCING 


NEWSPAPER  PROS  seek  equity 
investors  for  a  growing  compony.  Box 
06873,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEW  MEXICO'S  leading  alternative 
magazine.  Monthly  tabloid.  Sonta  Fe, 
Albuquergue,  Taos.  6  years  old.  Utne 
Reader-Village  Voice  quality.  Training 
available/stable  staff.  $100,000/ 
terms.  Excellent  business  opportunity. 
(505)  986-0105 

NEWSPAPER  -  weekly/TMC  near 
Eugene.  Macs.  80K  terms,  c/o  News¬ 
paper,  322  Broken  Oak  Lp.,  Eugene, 
OR  97405. 


E&P’s  Classified 


The  newspaper  industry’s 
meeting  place.  Z12>6754380 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPAPERS  BROKERS 

SEND  FOR  LIST.  Texas  newspapers, 
some  owner  Financing.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc., 
1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)  476-3950. _ 

THRIVING  TWICE-weekly  newspaper  in 
rural  Nevada  where  taxes  favor  busi¬ 
nesses.  Perfect  family  situation  for 
ambitious,  energetic  people  who  want 
to  make  a  difference  in  our  town. 
$230,000  gross  and  growing. 
$200,000,  $o0,000  down,  owner 
financing.  (702)  635-2230  ask  for 
Doyle  or  Unda. 


WESTERN  OREGON  weekly,  building, 
very  profitable,  no  shopper,  $180,000 
with  $45,000  down. 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-71 96 
Po  Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

FAMILY  OWNED/OPERATED  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  GROUP  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions  of  daily/ weekly  newspa¬ 
pers/shoppers  in  U.S.  All  correspon¬ 
dences  and  discussions  are  confiden¬ 
tial.  Contact: 

EDWARDS  PUBUCATIONS 
PO  Box  1193 
Seneca,  SC  29679 
(803)  882-3272 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

RESPECTED,  EXPERIENCED,  successful 
community  newspaper  managers  ready 
to  buy  paper.  Search  is  limitM  to  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  grossing  $5(X)K  to 
2  million.  All  replies  confidential. 
Respond  to  Box  06898,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TRADE  ASSOCIATION 

American  Association  of  Independent 
Newspaper  Distributors  -  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  professional.  For  mem¬ 
bership  or  sponsor  info:  (510)  935- 
2026,  FAX  (510)  906-0922  or  write: 
1 6  Santa  Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
94598. 


Classified  Advertisers:  If  you  don't  see  a  category 
that  fits  your  needs,  please  call  us  at 
(212)  675-4380 


EQUIPMENT 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1 968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  M.  Canbom 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 

CONVEYORS 

WE  CONVERT  OVERHEAD  WIRE 
CONVEYORS  TO  BELT  CONVEYORS 
(407)  273-5218  Fax  (407)  273-901 1 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

GOSS  METROLINER  22"  cut-off  by 
64.5",  1  mono  unit,  2  3-C  units,  4 
RTF's,  new  1977.  Webeq  International, 
Inc.  (708)  459-9700. 

TWO  COMPUGRAPHIC  8600  phato- 
typesetters  with  console.  Good  condi¬ 
tion.  Robert.  (813)  446-3402. 

MAILROOM 

CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors, 
stackers,  strappers,  labelers  and 
inserters. 

Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed  discount 
prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 


KIRK-RUDY  4  inta  1  Inserting  Machine 
with  labeling  base.  Can  be  seen  in 
operation.  $15,000.00.  Call  (404) 
428-5817. 


&  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equip¬ 
ment  warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  820-9669 


Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-521 8  or  (800)  741-1937 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPLETE  MYCRO-TEK  4000  System 
with  two  550  controllers  and  eleven 
terminals.  Completely  operational. 
Includes  spare  parts  kits.  Sale  subject  to 
court  approval.  Call  IWANNA,  Inc. 
(704)  255-0754. 

PREPRESS 


For  Sale 

FILM  PROCESSOR 
With  auto  scanner 
Pako  26  ML 

With  Dupont  command  blender 
$9  DDf) 

Call  Lou  (201)  772-2121 


PRESSES 


COMMUNITY: 

1 984  GOSS  SSC  22  3/4  CUTOFF 
3-  2  HIGHS 
6-  FLOOR  UNITS 
2-  FOLDERS  WITH  QUARTER 
URBANITE: 

6-  UNITS 

DAUPHIN  GRAPHICS  1(800)346-61 19 


DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

FOR  SALE:  1988  PROCESS  KING;  6/u 
1974  NEWS  KING,  stacked  units  with 
KJ6  folder,  low  usage,  best  offer;  6/u 
1972  HARRIS  VI 5A;  4/u  SUBURBAN; 
4/u  stacked  NEWS  KING  1 976. 

Tel(91 3)362-8888  Fax(91 3)362-8901 
FOR  SALE 

9/u  two  folder  SSC  press  SSC  press, 
comprised  of  2-4  "highs",  1982 
vintage,with  or  w/out  heatset,  many 
extras. 

4/u  News  King,  with  KJ6  folder,  1975 
vintage. 

2  add-on  Community  1969  and  1971 
vintage  units,  good  condition. 

2  Baldwin  105  C.O.V. 

Global  Graphics,  Inc. 

(91 3)  541  -8886  Fax  (91 3)  541  -8960 


GOSS: 

•  Metro,  22  3/4 , 6  units,  half  decks,  6 
RTF's,  3:2  Imperial  folder 

•  N-845,  22  3/4 , 5  unit  presses 

•  V-15D,8unit,JF-25 

•  V-15A,6unit,JF-7 
•V-15D,4unit,JF-4 


PRESSES 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 


SINGLE-WIDTH 

7-unit  Goss  Urbanite,  1 986  vintage. 
4-unit  Community  w/2-SC  folders  (1 
w/u.f.),  late  1970's,  22  3/4". 

4-unit  Community  w/Community  folder. 
1  -unit  with  Community  folder. 

3  Goss  Suburban  add-on  units  (2-lCXX) 
series  and  1-900  series)  and  ane  500 
series  upper  former. 

2- unit  Harris  with  1  VI 5A  units,  1 
VI 5C  unit  and  JF7  folder. 

1  JFl  5  folder,  1 980  vintage. 

3- unit  Web  Leader  w/2  mono  units 
and  1  Quadracolor  unit,  1 977. 

2-unit  News  King  press. 

DOUBLE-WIDTH 

2  Goss  160-page  double  3:2  folders, 
22  3/ 4"  each  w/double  upper  formers. 
Add-on  Metro  units  w/RTF"s,  22  3/4". 
One  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folder/ 
upper  former/angle  bars. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(91 3)  492-9050  Fax  (91 3)  492-621 7 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

CALL  US  -  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  nnailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
Wia  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800)  356-4886 
or  Fax  (816)  887-2762. 


SEND  E&P  BOX  REPLIES  TO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


ENTIRE  PLANT  LIQUIDATION,  EVERYTHING  MUST  BE  SOLD 
THREE  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  AND  RELATED  EQUIPMENT 

One  Harris  Model  845,  Right  Hand,  Two  Harris  Model  845,  Left  Hand, 
4'Color,  36",  22  3/4"  cut  off.  Offset  4'Color,  36",  22  3/4"  cut  off.  Offset 
WEB  Press,  Vintage  1983.  WEB  Press,  Vintage  1983. 

Other  Machinery  and  Equipment  for  Operations  Material  Handling, 
Prepress,  Maintenance  and  Spare  Parts  Available. 

Equipment  is  Offered  As  Is  Where  Is 

CONTACT  TIM  PRUBAN,  AGENT  FOR  THE  BOATMEN'S 
NATIONAL  BANK  OF  ST.  LOUIS 

At  (901)  423'1340  (Fax  (901)  423-2230)  for  All  inquiries. 
Boardman  Printing  Co.,  982  Lower  Brownsville  Road, 
Jackson,  TN  38301 


BEU-CAMP,  INC. 
Tel:  (201)  492-8877 
Fax:  (201)492-9777 


irS  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don't  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers  (or  companies), 
seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified 
Advertising  Department  with  an  attached  note  listing  the  newspapers  or 
companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply  to  reach.  If  the  Box  Number  you're 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we'll  discard  your  reply. 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN 
Home  Delivery/Single  Copy  Soles 
Nationwide  (51 6)  379-2797 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1(800)  247-2338 


Are  You 

Exploring  Opportunities  To  Decrease 
Market  Churn,  Customer  Complaints  & 
Overall  Cost  Per  Order,  While 
Increasing  The  Professionalism 
Of  Your  Tdemarketing  Program? 

Available  For  Short  Term  & 
Auxilliary  Campaigns. 

The  CIRCULATION  SALES 
COMPANIES 

Subsidiaries  of  Sunset  Crews,  Inc. 
1(800)877-7176 


C.M.S. 

FRED  DICK  AND  FRANK  TESTA  HAVE 
HANDLED  CIRCULATION  BUILDING 
PROGRAMS  FOR  OVER  14  YEARS. 
PHONES  AND  CREWS. 

COST  EFFECTIVE . RESULTS 

ORIENTED! 1 1  (800)  569-4666 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  coast  to  coast 
John  Dinan  -  John  Lyons 
(214)352-1123 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (61 6)  458-661 1 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


LEM  MARKETING 
Crews. ..Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 


Now  There  Is  An  Alternative! 

Start  Verification 
Stop-Saver  Programs 
Lipgrade  Projects 

Unequaled  Service  &  Support 
From  A  Professionally 
Managed  Service  Bureau 

High  Quality  Results.. .Guaranteed! 

INFORMATIONAL  SERVICES,  INC. 
1(800)260-1488 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 


SOUTHERN  TELEMARKETING 
Has  what  it  takes  to  increase  your 
newspaper's  circulation,  nationwide 
capabilities.  Call  John  Bonsai,  1  (800) 
929-1845 


SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  specialists  in  our 
twentieth  year.  DCA  Promotions  Inc., 
(216)  225-7440. 


THE  CUSTOMER 
CONNECTION 

1-80(h327-8463 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


TELEMARKETING  PROFESSIONALS 
Specialists  at  upgrades 
Stop  Savers  and  more 
Allan  Schreibman,  (810)  399-6100. 


TUBE  ALTERNATIVE 
Built-in  hook.  Low  cost,  fast  installation 
and  inconspicuous.  Midwest  Indepen¬ 
dent  Postal  (616)  324-1008 


CONSULTANTS 


45  specialists,  generalists  available 
nationwide.  No  obligation  consultation. 
American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
(414)  272-6173. 


DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 


FREE  AOZ  DEUVERY  OF  YOUR  PAPER 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dove  Chilton  1  -800-487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (National) 


EDITORIAL  SERVICES 


IVY  EDITORIAL  SERVICES 
Medical  and  consumer  writing,  editing, 
proofreading,  typesetting,  design,  pro¬ 
duction.  Meeting  planning  also  a 
specialty.  Rates  by  quotation. 

(516)  887-7534 


LAPTOP  SERVICES 


TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTER  SUPPORT 
Models  100,  102,  200,  WP2  (onlv!) 
Cables,  RAM  upgrades,  system  sales 
Club  1 00;  Box  23438,  Pleasant  Hill,  CA 
94523.  (510)  932-8856  msg  (510) 
937-5039  Fox. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


ARE  YOUR  PRESS  DRIVES  KEEPING 
YOU  AWAKE  AT  NIGHT? 

ICS  Has  20  plus  years  experience 
correcting  drive  problems  and  has 
develof^  unique  techniques  to 
modernize  press  drives  &  controls. 
CALL  (41 3)  739-1113 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEQRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  damaging  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  nnod- 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1  (800)  545-6908  (505)  842- 1 357 
24-Hour  Une  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


GOT  A  PRESS  DRIVE  PROBLEM?  J&K 
can  provide  permanent  solutions  to 
chronic  drive  and  control  problems. 
Fast,  economical  service.  J&K  Power 
Supply  (31 3)  953-0780. 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALLTOU  FREE  1  (800)  657-21 10 


ASK  ABOUT  OUR  LOW 
12X,  26X  AND  52X  CONTRACT  RATES! 
E&P:  (212)  675-4380 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 


_ ACCOUNTING _ 

MANAGER  OF  ACCOUNTING 

Thriving  company  in  Chicago's  north¬ 
west  suburbs  seeks  professional  with 
minimum  15  years  experience  as  con¬ 
troller  of  small  to  mid-sized  company  or 
as  assistant  controller  in  large  com¬ 
pany.  Supervisory  and  computer  skills 
required.  Corporate  tax  experience 
beneficial.  Bachelor's  degree  in  account¬ 
ing  required;  CPA  or  MBA  a  plus.  Send 
salary  history  and  resume  to  Box 
06900,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER  needed  for  small 
daily  newspaper  in  Midwest.  Needs  to 
be  able  to  lead  by  example.  Circulation 
or  advertising  background  helpful, 
sales  experience  and  P&L  responsibility 
required.  Send  resume,  letter  of 
qualification  and  salary  history  to:  Box 
06887,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

PRODUaiON  MANAGER  needed  for 
Central  Printing  Facility  with  over  40 
employees  near  Kingman,  Arizona. 
Equipment  includes  Goss  Suburban 
press,  McCain  and  Mueller  inserter  sta- 
tions  and  bindery  equipment. 
Supervisory  experience  required.  Eve¬ 
nings  and  weekend  work  involved. 
Send  resume  with  salary  requirements 
to  Kingman  Daily  Miner,  Jo  Adams,  PO 
Box  3909,  Kingman,  Arizona  86402. 
Western  Newspaper  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  an  energetic 
individual  that  has  knowledge  or  all 
departments  in  a  6  to  10  thousand 
circulation  daily  newspaper.  Must  hove 
strong  background  in  soles,  and  have 
worked  in  a  competitive  environment. 
Qualified  candidates  send  your  resume 
to  Box  06901  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Please  include  salary  requirements  and 
references. 


We  require  a  proven  team  leader, 
trainer,  motivator,  and  problem  solver 
with  a  minimum  of  3  years  experience 
in  newspaper  advertising  management. 
Must  have  a  solid  track  record  of 
creative  approaches  to  expanding  the 
newspaper's  share  of  market,  a  sense 
of  urgency,  and  attention  to  detail. 
Send  complete  resume,  cover  letter,  list 
of  references,  tear  sheets,  and  samples 
of  promotional  materials  to:  The  Mon¬ 
terey  County  Herald,  President,  PO  Box 
271 ,  Monterey,  CA  93942.  EOE. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

Immediate  opening  for  advertising  sales 
manager  for  award-winning  suburban 
newspaper  group.  Energetic,  successful 
candidate  must  hove  the  demonstrated 
ability  to  lead,  motivate  and  manage 
our  advertising  sales  staff.  Company  to 
use  innovative  direct  marketing  techni¬ 
ques  as  part  of  sales  effort.  Key  respon¬ 
sibility  will  be  to  insure  revenue  growth 
through  creative  solutions  to  our 
customers'  marketing  needs.  Great  sup¬ 
port  staff.  Excellent  salary  and  bonus, 
retirement  program  and  benefits  avail¬ 
able  to  right  person.  Send  cover  letter 
and  resume  to  Dixie  Cavner,  Publisher, 
Bellevue  Leader,  Box  1219,  Bellevue, 
NE  68005. 


Family-owned  35,000  circulation  daily 
in  Zone  2  is  seeking  strong,  growth- 
minded  leader  for  our  advertising 
department.  Must  be  able  to  motivate 
or  replace  lethargic  sales  staff.  Excellent 
compensation  with  complete  benefits 
package.  We  live  in  a  fast-growing  com¬ 
munity  with  tremendous  potential  for 
you  and  us.  Send  resume  including 
salary  history  in  strict  confidence  to: 
Box  06899,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 


The  young  do  not  know  enough  to  be 
prudent,  and  achieve  it,  generation 
after  generation. 

Pearl  S.  Buck 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADLINES 

IN-COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Tuesday  noon  (EST)  for  following  Soturdoy  issue 

CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 

Friday  5pm  (EST)  8  days  prior  to  publication 


One  of  Zone  9's  finest  medium-size 
dailies,  located  on  the  great  California 
Central  Coast.  Looking  for  a  strong 
leader  who  knows  how  to  sell,  teach, 
and  plan.  Must  understand  marketing, 
budgeting,  and  have  the  ability  and 
desire  to  set  and  meet  goals.  Looking 
for  on  achiever  with  the  ability  and 
experience  to  help  an  aggressive  paper 
maximize  market  potential.  Contact 
Publisher,  Santa  Maria  Times,  PO  Box 
400,  Santa  Maria,  CA  93456. 


EditorfiPublisher  •  April  30,  1994 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
FOR  MULTIPLE  NEWSPAPERS 

Are  you  looking  for  on  advertising 
manager's  job  with  growth  potential? 
Hove  managerial  experience?  A 
leader?  Able  to  sell  major  accounts? 
Creative  enough  to  generate  revenue  in 
a  competitive  market?  Mold  a  young 
staff  into  a  selling  force?  If  you  are, 
then  we're  looking  for  you.  Send  your 
resume  to:  Amos  Suburban  Newspa¬ 
pers,  3085  Woodman  Dr.,  Kettering, 
OH  45420.  Attn.  C.W.  Gilbert  Adv. 
Dir. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  New  Haven  Register,  Connecticut's 
most  progressive  publishing  company, 
a  100,000  daily  and  130,000  Sunday 
circulation  newspaper,  seeks  an 
advertising  and  marketing  professional 
to  toke  charge  and  lead  their  team  of 
advertising  managers  and  sales  execu¬ 
tives  to  greater  heights.  This  highly  visi¬ 
ble  position  plays  a  key  role  within  one 
of  the  industry's  top  performing  news¬ 
paper  corporations. 

The  successful  candidate  must  confi¬ 
dently  demonstrate  hands  on  leadership 
accompanied  by  a  perpetual  desire  to 
succeed,  train  and  motivate  by  exam¬ 
ple,  identify  soles  opportunities  and 
pursue  them,  devise  innovative  sales 
solutions  and  be  result  oriented. 

This  challenging  position  offers  an 
excellent  compensation  package  along 
with  an  extraordinary  opportunity  for 
growth.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to 
James  F.  Normandin,  Marketing 
Director,  New  Haven  Register,  40 
Sargent  Drive,  New  Haven,  CT  0651 1 

ADVERTISING  SALES 
Trade  newspaper,  the  leader  in  its 
industry,  seeks  experienced,  aggressive 
sales  person  for  advertising  sales.  Our 
customers  are  industry  leaders.  An  out¬ 
standing  opportunity  for  a  mature  pro¬ 
fessional.  ^cellent  commission  structure 
should  make  mid  5  figures  in  first  year. 
Send  resume  to:  Construction  Equip¬ 
ment  Guide,  Attn:  Soles  Manager,  PO 
Box156,Glenside,  PA  19038. 


BUCYRUS,  OHIO  Telegraph-Forum 
seeks  an  Advertising  manager  who  will 
supervise  3-4  person  team  for  7,500, 
6-day,  county  seat  FREEDOM  NEWS¬ 
PAPER.  Benefits  with  family-owned 
group  opportunities.  Respona  now  to: 
James  F.  Croneis,  Publisher,  PO  Box 
471,  Bucyrus,  OH  44820 


ADVERTISING 


SEND  E&P  BOX 
REPLIES  TO: 

Editor  & 
Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 
11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


CO-OP  ACCOUNT  MANAGER 

A  Midwest  newspaper  group  of 
1 60,000-f  circulation  is  searching  tor  a 
Co-op  Account  Manager.  The  person 
selected  for  the  position  must  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  co-op,  sales 
and  print  media.  Travel  is  required.  A 
minimum  of  three  to  five  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  sales  and/or  co-op  is 
necessary.  Macintosh  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing  is  a  plus.  A  degree  in  Advertis¬ 
ing  is  preferred,  equivalent  training 
and/or  experience  will  be  considered. 

Please  submit  a  salary/incentive  his¬ 
tory.  Resume  submitted  without  a  salary 
history  will  not  be  considered. 
Interested  parties  should  Fax  resume  to 
(815)  439-5357. 


INDIANAPOLIS  NEWSPAPERS  seeking 
advertising  director.  Growing  midwest 
market;  great  place  to  live.  Salary 
open.  Resumes  to  Malcolm  W. 
Applegate,  president,  Indianapolis 
Newspapers,  307  N.  Pennsylvania, 
Indianapolis,  IN  46204. 


NEWSPAPER  AD  SALES:  The  Complete 
Guide  to  Job  Finding,  Facts,  and  Fore¬ 
casts.  $18.95  (206)868-3317. 


SOUTHWEST  OHIO,  27,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  is  looking  for  a  tenacious 
retail  sales  person  vmo  has  the  ability 
to  develop  a  high  potential  suburban 
Cincinnati  territory.  We  offer  an  open- 
ended  incentive  plan  and  good  benefits 
including  a  401 K.  Send  a  resume  in  con¬ 
fidence  to:  Mike  Bennett,  The  Journal- 
News,  228  Court  Street,  Hamilton,  OH 
45011. 

WEEKLY  SHOPPER  75,000  circulation 
needs  display  advertising  sales  rep  for 
TV  guide.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
aggressive  individual.  K.  A.  Lesnar, 
1(800)843-6805,  Monday-Friday,  8-5 
CST. 

ART/EDITORIAL 

GRAPHICS  EDITOR 

We  seek  a  Mac  wizard  with  the 
imagination  and  creativity  to  produce 
reader-grabbing,  full-color  graphics 
and  the  nuts-and-bolts  knowledge  to 
turn  out  maps,  info-boxes,  bar  graphs, 
and  pie  charts  to  complement  our 
stories.  This  is  a  key  position  in  our 
newsroom  team  and  your  ideas  and 
enthusiasm  are  more  important  to  us 
than  your  experience.  We  are  willing  to 
take  a  chance  on  your  talent.  We  are  a 
prize-winning  35,000  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  in  Zone  2.  Women  and  minorities 
urged  to  apply.  Send  resume  and  sam¬ 
ples  to  BLIND  BOX  #06895,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


CHIEF  GRAPHIC  ARTIST/DESIGNER 

The  Huntsville,  AL,  Times  (circulation, 
85,000  Sunday,  60,000  daily)  has  an 
immediate  opening  to  head  a  new, 
two-person  news-graphic  department. 

Seeking  graphic  artist/page  designer 
with  minimum  2-3  years  daily  newspa¬ 
per  experience.  Versatility  required. 
Must  be  proficient  on  Mac,  using 
Illustrator,  Photoshop,  Freehand  and 
QuarkXPress.  Salary  negotiable.  Grow¬ 
ing  Newhouse  newspaper  in  metro 
area  of  250,000. 

Please  send  resume,  samples  to:  Peter 
Cobun,  Managing  Editor,  The  Huntsville 
Times,  PO  Box  1487  West  Station, 
Huntsville,  AL  35807. 


CREATIVE  MANAGER 
Our  Company  is  looking  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  artist/illustrator  with  proven 
management  experience. 

Applicants  should  be  very  strong  in  ad 
layout  and  design  and  can  create  cam¬ 
paigns  that  will  move  merchandise-- 
someone  who  can  go  directly  to  the 
board  with  ability  and  confidence.  In 
addition,  proven  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  creative  setting  is  a  must  for 
this  position. 

If  you  have  these  qualities,  please  send 
your  resume,  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  06902,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GRAPHICS  ARTISTS 

San  Francisco  Boy  Area  newspaper 
group  seeks  graphic  artists  to  join  its 
design  team.  We  are  looking  for  can¬ 
didates  offering  skills  in  infographics, 
illustration  ancT  page  design.  We  are 
also  seeking  candidates  who  can  offer 
management  ability.  Macintosh  experi¬ 
ence  in  Quark,  Illustrator,  Photoshop, 
etc.,  a  must.  Send  a  resume  and  sam¬ 
ples  of  your  work  to  Chris  Campos, 
Managing  Editor,  Alameda  Newspaper 
Group,  4770  Willow  Road,  Pleasanton, 
CA  94588.  Phone:  (510)416-4862. 


OPENING  FOR  GRAPHICS  ARTIST 

A  Knight-Ridder  newspaper  in  Duluth, 
MN,  a  picturesque  city  built  on  a  bluff 
overlooking  Lake  Superior,  is  in  urgent 
need  of  a  graphics  artist.  Can  you 
create  display  graphics  that  entice 
readers  and  convey  complex  informa¬ 
tion?  Are  you  a  blend  of  reporter, 
researcher  and  artist  who  loves  to  get 
out  to  the  scene  of  a  story  and  then  tell 
it  in  a  new  and  vivid  way?  Do  you  love 
to  work  closely  with  reporters  and 
editors  to  present  information  in  excit¬ 
ing  ways?  Are  you  a  risk-taker?  If  this 
sounds  like  you,  please  apply.  Send 
resume,  autobiographical  sketch  and 
work  samples  to:  Vicki  Sue  Gowler, 
executive  editor,  Duluth  News-Tribune, 
PO  Box  169000,  Duluth,  MN  55816- 
9000 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  7-day 
newspaper  in  Zone  1 .  Applicont  should 
have  a  proven  track  record  in  increased 
home  delivery  and  single  copy  sales. 
Individual  should  have  working  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Collier- Jackson  Circulation 
Computer  Software  System  and  ABC 
auditing  procedures.  Must  possess 
good  communication  skills  and  be  a 
well  organized,  innovative  and  self- 
motivatM  leader.  Individual  should  also 
be  experienced  in  union  relations. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  Box  06874,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 
Excellent  career  opportunity  with  a 
Thomson  newspaper  in  Bluefield,  WV, 
awaits  a  proven  professional  who  can 
deliver  sales,  service  and  a  winning  atti¬ 
tude.  We  seek  a  self-starter  with  high 
goals,  good  people  skills  and  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  superior  customer  service.  Send 
resume  with  salary  history  to:  Bluefield 
Daily  Telegraph,  PO  Box  1599, 
Bluefield,  WV  24701. 


CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 

The  Sedalia  Democrat,  Sedalia,  MO 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  an  expe¬ 
rienced  Circulation  Director  to  join  our 
staff.  In  addition  to  traditional 
responsibilities,  the  individual  we  select 
will  assist  the  publisher  in  the  creation 
of  new  business  programs,  new  product 
development  and  core  product  enhance¬ 
ment.  A  proven  track  record  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  and  development  of  innovative 
sales  programs  should  be 
demonstrated. 

In  exchange  for  your  experience,  we 
will  offer  you  a  competitive  salary, 
401 K  program,  bonus  program  and  an 
excellent  career  opportunity.  Please 
send  or  FAX  your  resume  to:  Randall 
Shields,  Publisher;  The  Sedalia  Demo¬ 
crat,  7th  and  Massachusetts,  Sedalia, 
MO.  65301 .  FAX  (816)  826-241 3 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Zone  2 
daily  under  10,000.  Hands  on, 
aggressive,  take  charge,  goal  oriented, 
highly  organized,  sales  and  service 
driven  with  a  proven  record  of  circula¬ 
tion  success  are  just  a  few  of  the 
qualities  we  are  looking  for.  If  you  feel 
you  have  these  to  offer,  let  us  know  by 
sending  your  resume  along  with  salary 
requirements  in  strict  confidence  to:  Box 
06891 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 

34,000  circulation  7-day  daily  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan  in  southwest 
Michigan  needs  circulator  to  assist  in 
management  of  circulation  department. 
Will  consider  experience  as  department 
manager  for  smaller  paper  or  area 
manager  at  larger  paper.  Explain 
circulation  forte  in  cover  letter.  Excellent 
opportunity  with  exceptional  newspa¬ 
per  group.  Submit  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Tom  O'Neill,  Circulation 
Director,  The  Herald-Palladium,  PO  Box 
1 28,  St.  Joseph,  Ml  49085. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  1994 
MARKET  GUIDE  is  available  through 
our  Circulation  Department  at 
(212)  675^4380. 
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CIRCULATION 


THE  TIMES  HERALD-Record  is  looking 
for  a  Circulation  Marketing  Manager. 
We  are  an  85,000  daily/101,000 
Sunday  AM  paper  located  60  miles 
north  of  NYC. 

Seeking  an  innovative,  organized  and 
highly  motivated  person  with  marketing 
experience  to  join  our  management 
team.  A  college  degree  along  with 
circulation  management  experience  is 
preferred. 

Responsibilities  will  include  developing 
carrier  and  subscriber  promotions  as 
well  as  overseeing  telemarketing  and 
sales  crew  operations.  We  offer  a  com¬ 
petitive  salary  as  well  as  excellent  bene¬ 
fits  including  medical,  dental,  401 K. 

Send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Debra  A.  Sherman 
Human  Resources  Director 
The  Times  Herald-Record 
40  Mulberry  Street 
Middletown,  NY  1 0940 


2  SPORTS  OPENINGS  -  Metro  daily 
needs  experienced  sports  copy  editor 
who  can  work  slot  as  well  as  rim.  Also 
general  assignment  sportswriter  with 
experience  in  high  school  coverage. 
Women  and  minorities  are  encouraged 
to  apply.  Write  Wayne  Fuson,  sports 
editor.  The  Indianapolis  News,  PO  Box 
1 45,  Indianapolis,  IN  46206. 


ALASKAN  WEEKLY  seeks  experienced 
reporter  to  provide  general  news  and 
photo  coverage  of  beautiful  fishing  com¬ 
munity  (population  3800).  Fax  cover  let¬ 
ter,  resume  with  3  professional  referen¬ 
ces  and  three  clips  to  Petersburg  Pilot, 
(907)  772-4871 ,  Attn:  Lori  Thomson, 
Editor.  (Phone:  907-772-9393) 


ASSIGNMENT  EDITOR 
Daily  in  northwest  New  Jersey  needs 
news-oriented  day  editor  to  supervise 
reporters.  Needs  insight  and  interest  in 
local  news.  Deadline  pressures  reward 
swift  layout  and  editing  talents.  Special 
section  and  weekend  work  probable. 
Please  send  resume,  clips,  salary  history 
to  Kent  Roeder,  editor.  New  jersey 
Herald,  2  Spring  St.,  Newton,  NJ 
07860 


ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 

We're  looking  for  a  person  who  is 
interested  in  an  entry-level,  assigning 
editor  position.  The  person  we're  look¬ 
ing  for  may  not  be  reading  this,  so 
we'd  appreciate  readers  passing  it 
along.  We  would  like  some  managerial 
experience,  but  a  strong  reporting  back¬ 
ground  combined  with  good  manage¬ 
ment  potential  would  suffice.  This  job 
involves  helping  to  supervise  16 
reporters  nights  and  one  weekend  eve¬ 
ning.  Send  resume  with  region  and  posi¬ 
tion  along  with  clips  to  Bill  Weaver, 
AME,  The  Macon  Telegraph,  PO  Box 
4167,GA  31213. 

Hope  is  not  a  dream,  but  a  way  of 
making  dreams  become  reality. 

LJ.  Suenens 


ASSOCIATE  PUBLISHER 

Expanding  company  seeks  qualified 
candidate  for  Associate  Publisher  with 
premier  alternative  newsweekly.  Pub¬ 
lishing/general  management  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Must  have  strong  man¬ 
agement,  marketing,  sales,  and  busi¬ 
ness  skills.  Interested  candidates  are 
invited  to  Fax  resume  and  cover  letter 
with  earnings  expectations  to  (313) 
961-6598;  Attn:  A.  Turner.  No  calls, 
please. 


AWARD  WINNING  AM  daily  on  a 
Caribbean  island  seeks  enthusiastic 
team  player  with  at  least  three  years 
experience  writing  stories  that  mean 
something  to  the  readers.  We  don't 
want  complainers.  We  want  someone 
who  can  hit  the  ground  running  and 
produce  strong,  accurate  copy  for  our 
15,000  readers.  We  offer  an  excellent 
starting  salaiy  and  benefits  package  for 
someone  with  a  positive  attitude  and  a 
nose  for  news.  Send  clips  and  resume 
with  salary  history  and  references  to 
Billy  Vaughn,  Assistant  Editor,  the  St. 
Croix  Avis,  PO  Box  750,  Christiansted, 
St.  Croix,  United  States  Virgin  Islands 
00821 .  No  phone  calls  please. 


BUREAU  CHIEF 

Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes'  News  Bureau 
has  a  unique  opportunity  for  a  strong 
writer,  editor  and  versatile  reporter. 
PS&S  needs  a  solid  pro  for  its  Japan 
Bureau  at  Yokota  Air  Base  near  Tokyo. 
U.S.  citizenship  and  strong  reporting 
experience  on  a  U.S.  daily  newspaper 
are  required.  Knowledge  of  the  military 
and  of  Asia  would  be  an  asset.  The 
reporter  will  provide  news  and  feature 
coverage  of  the  U.S.  military  and  of 
events  of  special  interest  to  military  and 
military-connected  readers  throughout 
the  Western  Pacific.  Will  also  supervise 
at  least  one  reporter.  Compensotion  will 
depend  on  experience  but  will  include 
salary  of  no  less  than  $27,000  per  year 
and  a  variable  tax-free  post  allowance 
currently  $5,600  per  year.  Benefits 
include  free  government  housing, 
access  to  military  shopping,  medical 
and  recreational  facilities  and  to 
Department  of  Defense  schools.  Apply 
by  sending  Department  of  Army  Form 
3433,  available  at  U.S.  Army  installa¬ 
tions,  and  a  narrative  describing  expe¬ 
rience.  If  application  forms  are 
unavailable,  write  to  us  for  one.  if  you 
claim  veteran's  preference,  include 
copy  of  discharge  (DD  Form  214).  All 
Application  materials  must  be  received 
no  later  than  10  June  1994.  Contact 
Civilian  Personnel  Manager,  Pacific 
Stars  and  Stripes,  Unit  45002,  APO  AP 
96337-0110.  Phone  from  U.S.:  011- 
(81  3)  3401-891  3.  (An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer). 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Daily  Star,  a  20,000  circulation 
AM,  is  looking  for  a  versatile  copy 
editor  with  good  news  judgment  who 
con  write  headlines  and  design  pages. 
Pagination  experience  is  a  plus.  Send 
clips  and  resume  to  Ken  Hall,  editor. 
The  Daily  Star,  Box  250,  Oneonta,  NY 
13820. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
Are  you  a  team  player  who  has  busi¬ 
ness  writing  in  your  blood?  Do  you 
thrive  on  beating  the  competition  and 
appreciate  the  need  to  use  words  and 
graphics  to  grab  the  reader?  The  Vin¬ 
dicator,  a  100,000  circulation  PM, 
wants  an  experienced  business  reporter 
to  write  business  news  and  features.  If 
you  fill  the  bill,  send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  work  samples  to  Anthony 
G.  Paglia,  Senior  Regional  Editor,  The 
Vindicator,  PO  Box  780,  Youngstown, 
OH.  44501-0780.  No  phone  calls 
please. 


CITY  EDITOR  -  We're  seeking  an  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  or  equivalent  who  wants 
to  step  up  to  city  editor.  We  require 
three  years  experience  at  daily  news¬ 
papers,  one  in  a  supervisory  role.  We 
need  a  fast,  organized,  deadline- 
oriented  editor  to  work  with  the  manag- 
ing  editor  on  editing,  directing 
reporters  ond  story  planning.  Salary  in 
the  $30, 000-plus  range,  benefits 
include  a  401 K  plan.  This  position  is 
open  now.  Respond  to  Box  06889, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Seeking  an  innovative,  organized 
editor  to  direct  local  news  coverage  at 
the  23,000  PM  daily  Commercial- 
News,  a  Gannett  newspaper  and  win¬ 
ner  of  the  1993  Illinois  AP  General 
Excellence  Award.  You'll  help  lead  a 
talented  staff  in  a  region  of  east-central 
Illinois  swimming  with  interesting  issues. 
Should  have  at  feast  three  years  of  edit¬ 
ing  and  supervisory  experience.  Com-  I 
petitive  pay  and  benefits.  Send  resume, 
references  and  cover  letter  describing 
your  newsroom  management  approach 
to: 

Richard  Farrant 
Managing  Editor 
The  Commercial-News 
1 7  W.  North  St. 

Danville,  IL  61832 

The  Commercial-News  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer. 

CITY  EDITOR 

THE  SANTA  FE  NEW  MEXICAN 

If  you  value  hard  news  and  in-depth  cov¬ 
erage  and  know  how  to  lead  a  team  to 
do  both,  this  is  the  opportunity  for  you. 
The  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  is  a  grow¬ 
ing,  25,000  circulation  capital  city 
newspaper  intent  on  taking  its  place 
among  the  best  small  newspapers  in  the 


The  city  editor  leads  three  assistants 
and  1 2  reporters  covering  a  great  news 
town  in  a  competitive  environment. 

Send  samples  of  your  best  work  and 
describe  how  you  would  direct  high- 
impact  coverage.  Send  written  replies 
ONLY,  along  with  salary  expectations, 
to  Rob  Deon,  managing  editor.  The 
New  Mexican,  PO  Box  2(548,  Santa  Fe, 
NM  87504. 


We  are  seeking  someone  with  strong 
writing  and  editorial  skills  who  knows 
how  to  motivate  people.  The  paper  is 
The  Messenger-Inquirer  in  Owensboro, 
KY,  one  or  the  nation's  best  small 
dailies.  We  have  a  circulation  of 
33,000  and  a  staff  that  serves  its 
readers  by  striving  for  journalistic 
excellence.  Send  resume  and  cover  let- 
ter  to  Bob  Ashley,  Editor,  The 
Messenger-Inquirer,  PO  Box  1480, 
Owensboro,  KY  42302.  EOE 


COPY  EDITOR  (SPORTS) 

The  Houston  Post  currently  has  a  posi¬ 
tion  available  for  a  Sports  Copy  Editor. 
Will  edit  sports  copy,  manage  sports 
wire  copy  and  layout  and  design  sports 
pages.  Requires  2  -  4  years  experience 
at  a  daily  newspaper.  Strong  sports 
knowledge.  Must  be  oble  to  work  on 
deadline.  Strong  spelling  and  grammar 
skills.  Five  days  a  week,  usudly  5:00 
pm  to  1 :00  am.  Excellent  benefits. 
Interested  candidates  may  send 
resume/clippings  to  The  Houston  Post, 
Attention  George  Woods,  Sports 
Department,  4747  Southwest  Freeway, 
Houston,  Texas  77027.  EOE  M/F/ 
VET/DISABLED 


COPY  EDITOR/DESIGNER  needed  for 
Courier-News,  a  30,000  daily  in 
northern  Illinois.  Applicants  should  hove 
first  class  skills  in  page  design,  story 
editing  and  headline  writing.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  pagination,  especially  Quark 
systems  preferred.  Send  resumes,  page 
samples  to  Mike  Smith,  News  Editor, 
PO  Box  531 ,  Elgin,  IL  60121 .  No  phone 
calls,  please. 


COPY  EDITOR:  One  of  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  dailies  in  the  nation  is  seeking  an 
experienced  copy  editor.  Editing, 
headline  writing  and  design  skills 
required.  Pagination  experience  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  Please  send  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Ben  Wood,  The  Stuart 
News,  1 939  So.  Federal  Hwy,  Stuart, 
FL  34994. 


COPY  EDITORS/PAGINATORS 


San  Francisco  Bay  Area  newspaper 
group  seeks  talented  and  experienced 
desk  personnel.  Our  news  production 
center  paginates  five  daily  newspapers 
with  a  combined  circulation  over 
2(X),(XX).  We  are  looking  for  both  rim 
editors  and  page  designers  to  work  on 
our  Harris  XP21  pagination  system  and 
PC-based  editing  system.  We  welcome 
all  levels  of  experience,  including  recent 
college  graduates.  Our  requirements:  a 
love  of  words,  hard  work  and  tough 
challenges.  Send  a  resume  and  cover 
letter  to  Chris  Campos,  Managing 
Editor,  Alameda  Newspaper  Group, 
4770  Willow  Road,  Pleasanton,  CA 
94588.  Phone:  (510)  416-4862. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER:  The 
communication  link  of  the  newspaper 
industry  every  week  since  1884. 
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EDITORIAL 

MANAGING  EDITOR 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY/lAYOUT  EDITOR 
Versatile,  creative  copy  editor  sought 
for  fast-paced  night  desk  at  60,000 
circulation  New  Jersey-New  York  metro 
area  daily.  Strong  background  in  handl¬ 
ing  local  news  copy  and  writing 
accurate,  lively  headlines  is  essentiah 
Applicants  must  show  an  ability  to 
design  news  pages  on  deadline,  and 
be  able  to  step  into  any  news  desk  slot. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Send 
resume  and  tearsheets  to  Box  06872, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 

Region  2  daily,  1 00,000  plus,  wonts  an 
editor  with  vision  and  vitality  to  put  new 
life  into  editorial  and  op-ed  pages. 
Must  have  at  least  five  years  experience 
as  editorial  page  writer  as  well  as 
ability  to  supervise  and  teach.  Send 
cover  letter  and  resume  to  Box  06844, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER -The  Anchorage 
Daily  News,  Alaska's  largest  newspa¬ 
per,  is  looking  for  a  skilled  and 
imaginative  editorial  writer.  Must  have 
3  years  experience  in  journalism.  Send 
cover  letter  and  resume  to  Michael 
Carey,  Human  Resources,  Anchorage 
Daily  News,  PO  Box  149001  , 
Anchorage,  AK  99514-9001. 
Minorities  encouraged  to  apply. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  -  We're  looking 
for  a  fourth  person  to  join  a  hard¬ 
working  staff.  Our  goal  is  to  make  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  Alabama's  future.  We've 
already  won  some  major  awards  this 
year  -  including  first  place,  editarial, 
Alabama  Press  Association,  and  finalist. 
Green  Eyeshade  -  but  we  hope  to  be  a 
lot  better.  Strong  writing  and  editing 
skills  necessary.  Some  layout  required! 
Please  send  your  resume  and  samples 
of  your  work  to  Bailey  Thomson,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor.  Mobile  Press  Register,  PO 
Box  2488,  Mobile,  AL  36630. 

FEATURE  WRITER 

Bring  stories  alive  on  our  front  page. 
The  Racine  (Wl)  Journal  Times,  37,000 
circulation,  seeks  a  full-time  feature 
writer  who  will  consistently  take  readers 
to  places  they  have  never  been  and 
allow  them  to  see  and  feel  anew.  We 
want  a  fluid  writer  who  has  a  keen 
sense  of  story  line.  Must  be  able  to  find 
and  adeptiv  handle  profiles,  situational 
stories  and  off  beat  pieces.  Send  clips 
and  resume  by  May  1 3  to: 

Janet  Tidwell 
The  Journal  Times 
21 2  Fourth  Street 
Racine,  Wl  53403 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
LOCAL  NEWS  EDITOR 

34,000  circulation  daily  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan  in  southwest 
Michigan  needs  a  strong  leader  to  take 
charge  of  local  news  gathering  efforts. 
Top-notch  news  judgment,  excellent  edit¬ 
ing  skills  and  a  reader  orientation  a 
must.  Desk  editor  experience  preferred. 
Submit  resume  and  letter  describing 
newspapering  philosophy  to  Steve  Pep- 
ple.  Managing  Editor,  The  Herald- 
Palladium,  PO  TOx  1 28,  Saint  Joseph, 
Ml  49085. 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITOR 

ILLINOIS  ISSUES 

Editor  for  ILLINOIS  ISSUES,  Illinois'  lead¬ 
ing  public  affairs  magazine.  Must  hove 
Bachelor's  degree  in  journalism  or 
related  field;  3-5  years  experience  in 
writing  and/or  editing  at  a  newspaper, 
magazine  or  wire  service;  some  experi¬ 
ence  covering  state  government  (Illinois 
preferred);  experience  in  writing  and 
editing  on  computers  (knowledge  of 
QuarkXPress  helpful);  experience  in 
layout;  strong  communication  and 
interpersonal  skills;  and  proven  lead¬ 
ership  skills  that  will  instill  in  a  staff  the 
zeal  to  fulfill  the  magazine's  mission  to 
provide  solid  analysis  of  state  gov¬ 
ernment  and  politics.  The  editor 
oversees  all  aspects  of  the  editorial 
department,  including  supervising  staff 
and  freelance  writers,  editing,  layout 
and  page  design.  The  main  office  is  at 
Sangamon  State  University,  Springfield, 
Illinois,  with  a  bureau  in  the  State  Capi¬ 
tol's  press  room.  ILLINOIS  ISSUES  is  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  University  of  Illinois. 
The  successful  candidate  will  have 
strong  leadership  and  organizational 
skills,  have  a  passion  for  politics  and 
government,  and  an  equal  passion  for 
producing  high-quality  journalism  that 
offers  fresh  perspectives  on  the  main 
issues  of  the  day.  If  you  place  a  pre¬ 
mium  on  leading  a  first-rate  team,  put¬ 
ting  the  news  in  perspective  and  pub¬ 
lishing  provocative  articles  with  bite, 
this  position  is  well-suited  for  you. 
Submit  cover  letter,  resume,  at  least 
three  examples  of  your  work  (writing  or 
editing)  and  names  of  three  references 
to:  Chair,  Search  Committee,  ILLINOIS 
ISSUES,  Sangamon  State  University, 
Springfield,  IL  62794-9243.  Affirmative 
action/equal  opportunity  employer. 
Minorities,  women  and  disabled 
persons  encouraged  to  apply.  Applica¬ 
tions  will  be  considered  until  the  posi¬ 
tion  is  filled.  Projected  starting  date: 
July  1  or  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/early  career. 
Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box  40550,  5136 
MacArthur,  Washington,  DC  20016; 
(703)  506-4400. _ 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  editor  for  its  PrepSports  section. 
The  editor  works  with  the  sports, 
design,  photo  and  copy  desk  depart¬ 
ments  to  plan  and  produce  the  weekly 
section.  The  editor  also  writes  articles 
and  a  column  for  the  section.  The 
News-Sentinel,  a  Knight-Ridder  news¬ 
paper,  is  a  54,000  circulation  PM. 
Women  and  minorities  encouraged  to 
opply.  Send  resume  and  work  samples 
to  Jim  Strauss,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  The  News-Sentinel,  PO  Box 
102,  Fort  Wayne,  IN  46801 .  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER  for  weekly 
newspaper  in  San  Francisco  Bay  area- 
experience  and  willingness  to  cover 
meetings  necessary;  editing,  layout 
skills-helpful;  start  immediately.  Send 
resume  and  samples  of  work  to  The 
Independent,  PO  Box  1 1 98,  Livermore, 
CA  94551. 


FAULKNER  &  GRAY  Inc.,  a  leading 
ubiisher  of  electronic  banking  and 
ealth  data  publications  has  two 
opportunities  for  talented  editors  and 
aggressive  reporters  to  successfully 
direct  the  following  two  publications: 

ELEaRONIC  BANKING 
The  qualified  editor  of  this  new  newslet¬ 
ter  covering  electronic  banking  will 
possess  five  years  business  reporting 
and  editing  experience  with  the  ability 
to  understand  trends  and  issues  in  bank¬ 
ing.  Banking  and/or  financial  services 
reporting  experience  a  plus. 

HEALTH  DIREaORY 
This  annual  health-related  directory 
calls  for  a  seasoned  professional  to 
research,  direct  freelancers'  research, 
and  edit  the  publication.  3-5  years 
experience  in  business  reparting  and 
editing,  preferably  for  a  directory, 
required.  Health  care  reporting  back¬ 
ground  a  plus. 

In  addition  to  competitive  salaries  in  the 
$40K  plus  range,  we  offer  comprehen¬ 
sive  benefits.  Qualified  applicants  are 
invited  to  send  resumes,  which  must  in¬ 
clude  salary  history  and  requirements, 
to: 

Human  Resources  Dept. 

Faulkner  &  Gray  Inc. 

1 1 8  Clinton  St.,  Ste.  700 
Chicago,  IL  60661. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
tree  newsletter  call  (310)  326-2661 . 


MANAGING  EDITOR  needed  for 
10,000  six-day  PM  daily  in  Nebraska. 
Send  two  copies  of  your  newspaper, 
resume  and  salary  history  to:  Box 
06897,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  a  weekly  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  in  northern  San 
Diego  County.  Bright  future  with  a  fast 
growing  company  for  a  creative,  hard¬ 
working  individual.  Responsibilities 
include  writing,  copy-editing,  page 
layout,  story  development.  The  empha¬ 
sis  is  on  a  warm,  exciting,  tightly  edited 
newspaper.  The  opportunity  is  to  work 
with  an  aggressive  young  team  of 
journalists.  Send  resumes  to  T. 
Granados,  Carlsbad  Sun,  2841  Loker 
Ave.  East,  Carlsbad,  CA  92008.  Or 
Fox  to  (6 1 9)  43 1  -4866. 


AVAILABLE  SOON 

1994 

Editor  &  Publisher 
International 
Year  Book 
To  order  your  copy, 
contact  E&P's 
Circulation  Department 
at 

(212)  675-4380 


NEW  CATHOUC  EXPLORER 

JOB  SUMMARY  -  The  General  Man¬ 
ager  is  responsible  for  the  planning, 
coordination,  and  day-to-day  operation 
and  supervision  of  the  diocesan  news¬ 
paper  and  all  newspaper  departments 
and  staff,  specifically  advertising,  busi¬ 
ness  and  production.  Selects  and 
reviews  all  content  for  the  newspaper, 
assigns  work  and  makes  all  necessary 
contractual  agreements. 

DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Plans,  coordinates  and  directs  the  day- 
to-day  operation  and  supervision  of  the 
diocesan  newspaper,  newsroom  and  all 
newspaper  staff  and  departments,  with 
specific  responsibility  for  advertising, 
business  and  production. 

Confers  frequently  with  the  diocesan 
bishop  to  discuss  and  be  informed  of 
pertinent  diocesan  news;  confers  regu¬ 
larly  with  agency  and  secretarial  heads 
to  be  informed  of  diocesan  news;  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  bishop  and/or  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Communications,  formulates 
editorial  policy  for  the  diocesan  news¬ 
paper. 

Directs  and  supervises  the  personnel 
and  departments  of  the  newspaper.  Con¬ 
fers  with  department  heads  and  indi¬ 
vidual  staff  to  develop  and  ensure 
smooth  operation  procedures,  meeting 
of  deadlines  and  publication  require¬ 
ments. 

Submit  resume  and  three  references  to 
Mr.  James  Lynch,  Jaliet  Chancery 
Office,  425  Summit,  Joliet,  IL  60435. 
Applications  will  be  accepted  until  posi¬ 
tion  is  filled.  Starting  date  7/1/94. 
Extremely  competitive  salary  and 
benefits. 


MID-SIZED  daily  seeks  journalist- 
computer  maven  who  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  Internet.  This  person 
will  manage  on-line  services  and 
coordinate  news  coverage  with  Internet 
resources,  coordinate  and  develop 
bulletin  board  services.  Programming 
skills  a  big  plus.  Daily  news  experience 
is  essential.  Send  resume  to  Box 
06860,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MONTANA  DAILY  seeks  entry-level 
copy  editor  with  proven  performance  to 
work  competently  on  deadline,  with 
strong  basic  editing  skills  (not  just 
proofreading),  with  flair  for  creative 
headline  writing  and  proven  perfor¬ 
mance  to  design  reader-friendly 
pages.  Work  week  is  4  10-hour  days. 
Send  resume,  references  and  three 
pages  designed  under  deadline  to 
Dennis  Morgan,  Human  Resources 
Manager,  The  Montana  Standard,  Box 
627,  Butte,  MT  59703. 

POLITICAL  REPORTER 

Suburban  daily  in  Washington  State 
seeks  experienced,  aggressive  reporter 
to  cover  politics  as  it  relates  to  readers, 
not  sources.  Send  clips  that  demonstrate 
brilliant  writing,  sharp  analytical  skills 
and  a  bent  toward  the  offbeat  and 
humorous  to  Jack  Moyne,  1705  132nd 
AVE  NE,  BEaEVUE,  WA  98005.  EOE 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

NAFTA  IS  HERE,  and  the  Diario  de 
Juarez,  one  of  the  fastest-growing 
dailies  in  the  state  of  Chihuahua,  Mex¬ 
ico,  is  looking  for  section  editors,  copy 
editors  and  reporters  to  join  a  team  of 
professionals  who  will  help  the  news¬ 
paper  expand  into  new  markets.  Can¬ 
didates  must  read,  write  and  speak 
Spanish  fluently.  There  is  an  urgent 
need  for  a  sports  editor. 

The  Diario,  in  just  1 8  years,  has  grown 
into  a  1 00,0C)0-circulation  daily  serving 
the  whole  state  of  Chihuahua.  We  offer 
a  competitive  salary  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  history  of  Spanish- 
language  proficiency  to: 

Diario  ae  Juarez 
Attn:  AAario  A.  Montes 
Assistant  Director 

Paseo  Triunfo  de  la  Republica  No.3505 
Zona  Pronaf 

Ciudad  Juarez,  Chihuahua,  Mexico 
32310 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Are  you  an  aggressive  editor  ready  to 
join  a  demanding  editorial  team  in  one 
of  the  nation's  most  competitive  news 
markets?  Our  60,000  Zone  2  needs  a 
sharp  editor  with  superior  design  and 
headline-writing  skills;  an  excellent  com¬ 
mand  of  AP  style  and  3-5  years 
supervisory  experience.  Tell  us  about 
yourself;  include  resume  and  clips  to 
Box  06740,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NYC  BASED  news  photo  agency  seeks 
experienced  Editorial  Photo  Editor  to 
manage  incoming  photo  submissions, 
work  with  photographers/sources, 
originate  story  ideas,  and  interact  with 
safes  department.  Knowledge  of 
electronic  transmissions  o  plus.  Solory 
commensurate  with  experience.  Resume 
to  Editor,  London  Terrace,  PO  Box 
20236,  New  York,  NY  10011 


PROGRESSIVE  GANNEH-owned  daily 
(50,000  daily,  75,000  Sunday)  in  one 
of  USA's  most  liveable  cities  seeks 
experienced  copy  editor  with  proven 
skills  in  page  design,  editing  and 
headline  writing.  Competitive  pay. 
Excellent  benefits.  Opportunities  for 
advancement.  Send  a  cover  letter, 
resume  and  work  samples  to:  Jack 
Marsh,  Executive  Editor,  Argus  Leader, 
PO  Box  5034,  Sioux  Falls,  SD  571 1 7. 
An  equal  opportunity  employer. 

PUBLISHER:  weekly  newspaper  in  Zone 
9  seeks  a  hands  on  publisher  with  a  suc¬ 
cessful  track  record  of  quality  pub¬ 
lishing  and  profitability,  preferably  in  a 
competitive  urban  market.  Editor, 
classified,  composition  and  circulation 
managers  report  directly.  Position 
supervises  retail  staff  and  directly  han¬ 
dles  major  accounts.  Competitive 
salary,  incentive,  and  benefits  package; 
and  opportunity  for  growth.  Send 
resume  to  Box  0691 1,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

SPORTS  REPORTER 

Wanted:  Cliche  killer  interested  in  caver¬ 
ing  prep  sports  with  a  fresh  spin  to  the 
copy.  Send  resume,  clips  and  cover  let¬ 
ter  to  Jim  Haas,  Pekin  Daily  Times,  Box 
430,  Pekin,  IL  61554. 


REPORTER  IN  MIAMI  to  cover  hard- 
news  business  and  real  estate  for  execu¬ 
tive  morket  weekly.  Government  beat 
experience  helpful.  Must  be  detail- 
oriented,  fast  and  productive.  Write  in 
detoil  with  resume  and  clips  to  Michael 
Lewis,  Editor,  Miami  Today,  PO  Box 
1 368,  Miami,  FL  33101. 


REPORTER  NEEDED  for  semi-weekly  in 
eastern  NC,  near  coast  and  university. 
News,  features  and  some  page  layout. 
Good  place  to  grow  but  must  have 
some  experience  on  small  weekly, 
internship  or  college  paper.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Rip  Woodin,  Com¬ 
munity  Media,  Box  1 967,  Greenville, 
NC  27835-1967. 


REPORTER 

The  Waterloo  Courier,  a  50,000  six- 
day  PM  in  northeast  Iowa,  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  a  general  assignment  reporter  to 
work  on  our  northeast  Iowa  desk  cover¬ 
ing  a  five-county  region.  Send  resume 
and  samples  or  work  to  Amy  Davis, 
State  Editor,  Waterloo  Courier,  PO  Box 
540,  Waterloo,  lA.  50704. 


RESTAURANT  CRITIC 

Have  a  craving  for  carnitas  burritos 
with  fresh  cilantro?  Do  you  dream 
about  clams  in  black  bean  sauce? 

The  Orange  County  Register  is  looking 
for  a  wonderful  writer  with  a  dis¬ 
criminating  palate.  Responsibilities 
include  reviews,  a  weekly  column  offer¬ 
ing  a  behind-the-scenes  look  at  the 
local  food  industry,  and  issues  and 
trend  stories. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  one 
who  can  spot  the  next  food  craze 
before  the  competition;  who  con  nail 
down  a  deadline  story  and  offer  new, 
imaginative  ways  for  readers  to  spend 
their  dining  dollars.  Minimum  of  five 
years'  daily  newspaper  experience 
required.  Send  1 2  clips  and  resume  to: 
Catherine  Boesche/Leah  Gentry,  The 
Orange  Caunty  Register,  625  N. 
Grand  Ave.,  Santa  Ana,  CA  92701. 
Deadline:  A4ay  1 2. 


SAMPLER  PUBLICATIONS,  Inc.,  a 
national  publisher  of  home  decorating 
and  crafts  magazine  in  west  suburban 
Chicago,  seeks  an  editorial  pro  to 
guide,  lead  and  develop  our  growing 
group  of  "how-to"  magazines.  You 
must  have  solid  experience  as  a  maga¬ 
zine  editor/creative  director,  preferably 
at  the  consumer  level  and  a  genuine 
passion  for  the  home  arts. 

You  will  have  planning,  budgeting  and 
supervisory  responsibilities  in  addition 
to  creative  director  over  several  titles. 
This  challenging,  upper-level  position 
requires  a  multi-talented,  ambitious 
leader  eager  to  be  a  key  player  at  our 
10-year  old  and  growing  company. 
Great  work  environment,  beautiful  loca¬ 
tion  and  nice  people  to  work  with. 

Send  resume,  cover  letter  and  example 
of  your  work  to:  Steve  Slack,  Publishing 
Directar,  Sampler  Publications,  Inc., 
707  Kautz  Rd.,  Saint  Charles,  IL 
60174. 


The  heart  is  great  which  shows 
moderation  in  the  midst  of  prosperity. 

Seneca 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Strong  leader  needed  to  lead  sports 
department  of  prize-winning  35,000 
daily  and  Sunday  in  Zone  2.  Scholostic 
sports  are  king  in  our  market.  If  you  ore 
only  interested  in  the  pros,  this  job  isn't 
for  you.  We  seek  an  all-around  editor 
who  con  motivate  our  sports  staff  to  get 
away  from  routine  game  coverage  and 
produce  more  stories  with  heart  and 
human  feeling.  Women  and  minorities 
urged  to  apply.  Send  resume  and  sam¬ 
ples  to  BLIND  BOX  #06894,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  to  manage  sports 
department  for  mid-size  daily  in  sub¬ 
urban  Zone  5  market.  Heavy  emphasis 
on  local  high  school  and  participation 
sports.  Applicants  must  have  at  least 
five  years  of  sports  management  expe¬ 
rience,  familiarity  with  Macintosh 
Pagination  and  electronic  photo  pro¬ 
cesses.  Send  letter  of  application, 
tearsheets  and  resume  to  Box  06906, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTER/COPY  EDITOR 

Versatile,  creative,  enthusiastic  team 
player  needed.  We  serve  a  community 
intensely  interested  in  high  school  ond 
recreational  sports.  Position  requires  at 
least  two  years  of  daily  reporting  and 
copy  editing  experience  in  sports,  skill 
in  reporting  on  high  school  and  com¬ 
munity  college  sports,  and  ability  to  han¬ 
dle  sports  ^ot  duties,  including  page 
design,  editing  and  headline  writing. 
Send  resume,  references,  tearsheets 
and  a  cover  letter  outlining  your  sports 
section  philosophy  to:  Susan  Miller, 
editor  &  president.  The  Monterey 
County  Herald,  PO  Box  271 ,  Monterey, 

CA  93942. _ 

THE  (BATON  ROUGE)  Advocate,  an 
award-winning  100,000  circulation 
daily,  is  seeking  page  designers/copy 
editors  with  experience  in  producing 
well-edited,  visual  and  highly  readable 
news  and  sports  pages.  Pagination 
experience  is  a  plus  as  is  3  years  expe¬ 
rience.  This  is  an  opportunity  tor 
qualified,  creative  people  with  tradi¬ 
tional  journalistic  skills  to  join  a  family- 
owned  newspaper  in  the  capital  city  of 
what  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
areas  for  journalists.  Applicants  need  to 
be  comfortable  with  change  as  we  are 
moving  into  pagination  with  a  new 
editorial  system  and  reorganizing  our 
newsroom.  Mail  resume,  work  samples 
and  a  cover  letter  to  Jim  Whittum, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Advocate,  PO 
Box  588,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70821 . 

THE  COURIER-POST  is  looking  for  an 
aggressive,  self-starting  reporter  in  its 
Features  department.  Position  will 
include  varied  assignment,  with  an 
emphasis  on  covering  the  area's  senior 
citizens  community  for  weekly  Prime 
Time  page.  Qualified  candidate  will  be 
expected  to  find  and  develop  contacts 
in  said  community,  to  develop  issue- 
oriented  stories  and  profiles  for  that 
audience.  Requirements  include  college 
degree  and  at  least  7  to  8  years  pro¬ 
fessional  reporting  experience  at  a 
newspaper  or  magazine.  Interested 
applicants  should  apply  to  Christina 
Mitchell,  Features  Editor,  Courier-Post, 
PO  Box  5300,  Cherry  Hill,  NJ  08034. 
No  phone  calls  please. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER,  with 
Ohio's  most  aggressive  business  sec¬ 
tion,  seeks  an  assistant  business  editor. 
Position  includes  supervising  reporters; 
planning  and  editing  for  doily  sections. 
Business  Monday  ara  Sunday  sections; 
helping  plan  and  execute  major  stories; 
assisting  in  personnel,  budget  and 
administrative  issues.  This  is  an  ideal 
opportunity  for  a  business  editor  at  a 
smaller  paper  who  wants  to  move  to  a 
metro  daily,  or  a  business  reporter  with 
a  strong  record  who  wants  to  move  into 
management.  Applicants  should  have 
five  years'  experience  in  financial  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Cincinnati  is  a  center  for  business  news, 
with  15  Fortune  500  headquarters  and 
a  diverse,  globally  influenced  economy. 

The  Enquirer  (205,000  AM,  360,000 
Sunday)  is  a  Gannett  newspaper  that 
values  diversity  and  especially 
encourages  those  w)io  share  that  vision 
to  apply.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter 
stating  your  philosophy  of  business 
news  management  and  samples  of  your 
work  to  John  Talton,  business  editor. 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  312  Elm  St., 
Cincinnati,  OH  45202. 


THE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  of  the  South 
Oregon  Coast  seeks  two  energetic  news 
staffers:  an  experienced  people- 
oriented  reporter  and  a  page  designer 
with  Quark,  Mac  graphic  and  full  color 
experience.  To  $450  a  week.  Clips  and 
resume  to:  Don  Brown,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  The  WoHd,  PO  Box  1840,  Coos 
Boy,  OR  97420. 


THE  NORTHWEST  FLORIDA  Daily 
News  is  looking  for  a  reporter.  We 
need  an  independent,  self-starter  for  a 
position  in  one  of  our  bureaus.  The 
Daily  News  is  a  37,000  circulation 
doily  on  Florida's  beautiful  Gulf  Coast. 
Respond  with  resume  and  clips  to  Tom 
Conner,  Editor,  Northwest  Florida  Daily 
News,  PO  Box  2949,  Fort  Walton 
Beoch,  FL  32549;  (904)  863-1  111. 
WANTED:  Full-time  reporter  to  cover 
marketing,  advertising  and  premium  TV 
services  for  weekly  TV  news  magazine. 
Strong  knowledge  of  broadcast  and 
cable  TV  industries  required;  financial, 
technology  knowledge  a  plus.  3-5 
years  newspaper  and/or  news  weekly 
background  preferable.  Competitive 
salary.  Send  resume,  raw  copy  sam¬ 
ples,  clips  and  references  to  Box  06909, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

THE  SOUTHERN  ILLINOISAN,  Illinois' 
best  under  50,000  circulation  newspa¬ 
per,  has  an  opening  for  an  Editorial 
Page  Editor. 

We  are  based  in  an  area  with  a  major 
university  and  diverse  business  sector. 
Applicant  will  produce  six  editorial 
pages  a  week,  anchored  by  strong  opi¬ 
nion  pieces,  lively  letters,  and  guest  and 
syndicated  columnists.  We  are  a  fully 
paginated  newspaper. 

Send  resume,  work  samples  and  state¬ 
ment  of  philosophy  to: 

Bette  Ligon 

Hunxin  Resources  A4anager 
The  Southern  Illinoisan 
PO  Box  2108 
Carbondole,  IL  62902 
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HELP  WANTED 


Aggressive  mid-sized  daily  seeks 
action-oriented  assistant  news  editor 
with  good  judgment,  proven  leadership 
and  an  eye  for  details.  This  hands-on 
position  requires  strong  design  talent, 
excellent  communication  skills  and  the 
ability  to  think  and  react  quickly.  Macin¬ 
tosh  and/or  pagination  experience  is 
preferred  but  not  required.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  applicants  who 
demonstrate  a  willingness  to  learn  and 
try  new  ideas.  We  are  a  competitive 
(85,000  Sunday/40,000  daily)  paper 
that  is  deeply  involved  in  our  capital 
city,  which  is  known  for  its  university, 
public  schools  and  overall  quality  of 
life.  Send  resume  and  clips  to; 

Personnel  Manager 
Lincoln  Journal-Star 
PO  Box  81609 
Lincoln,  NE  68501 


VERSATILE  EDITOR 

The  Post-Tribune,  a  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper  located  just  autside  Chicago 
is  looking  for  an  experienced  editor  to 
head  the  local  news  operation  in  a  key 
area.  Must  be  equally  adept  at  news 
and  features  and  able  to  manage  in  a 
changing,  competitive  market.  We're 
looking  tor  a  risk  taker.  Respond  with 
resume  and  samples  to  Kay  Manning, 
Managing  Editor,  Post  Tribune,  1065 
Broadway,  Gary,  IN  46402. 


ZONE  6  metro  newspaper  has  an 
excellent  career  opportunity  for  a 
SPORTS  EDITOR.  Responsible  for  handl¬ 
ing  reporting  staff,  daily  and  long 
range  planning  of  the  section,  schedul¬ 
ing,  helping  daily  production,  and 
special  section  production.  Also  has  a 
role  in  the  hiring  and  evaluation  of 
personnel.  Requires  2  -  4  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  at  least  mid-sized  metro  daily, 
strong  sports  knowledge,  excellent  edit¬ 
ing,  organizational,  and  people  skills. 
Excellent  benefits.  Box  06851,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS 


MAKES  THE  DIFFERENCE 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  NOT  a 
monthly  journalism  review. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  NOT  a 
monthly  association 
house  organ. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  NOT 
sponsored  by  a  university, 
society  or  foundation. 

Editor  &  Publisher  IS  the 
only  independent  weekly 
NEWS  magazine  covering 
the  newspaper  industry. 

NEWS  makes  the  difference 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1 1  West  1 9th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 


MARKETING  MANAGER 

The  News  Journal  seeks  a  marketing  pro¬ 
fessional  to  direct  staff  in:  database  and 
electronic  marketing;  sales  support 
materials;  advertorial  publications; 
interface  with  ad  agencies.  5  years 
supervisory  experience,  understanding 
of  marketing  techniques  required. 
Mail/Fax  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  Human  Resources  Depart¬ 
ment,  The  News  Journal,  PO  Box 
15505,  Wilmington,  DE  19850.  Fax 
(302)  324-2578 

The  News  Journal  values  the  benefits  of 
diversity  in  the  workplace  and  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  Equal  Opportunity  Employ¬ 
ment. 


RESEARCH  MANAGER 

Large  metropolitan  newspaper  located 
in  the  Northeast  has  an  immediate 
opening  in  its  marketing  department  for 
a  research  manager.  A  minimum  of  five 
years  experience  in  newspaper  or 
media  research  required.  Prior  experi¬ 
ence  supervising  a  research  staff.  Expe¬ 
rience  in  Mac  Pagemaker,  Excel, 
Microsoft  Word.  Thoroi^h  knowledge 
of  syndicated  research.  Candidate  must 
be  an  organized,  detail-oriented  indi¬ 
vidual  with  exceptional  communication 
and  interpersonal  skills.  Duties  include 
supervising  research  staff  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  or  sales  presentations  and  ana¬ 
lyses  in  a  fast-paced  environment  with 
daily  headliners.  We  offer  a  com¬ 
petitive  salary  with  excellent  benefits. 
Box  06904,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


Experienced  Press  Operators.  Non- 
Heat  Web  Presses.  Multiple  Color. 
Growing  Company.  Central  Illinois.  Box 
06862,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN 

Commercial  printing/newspaper  com¬ 
pany  seeks  experienced  offset  press¬ 
man  on  a  Goss  Community  press. 
Book  work  experience  a  plus.  This  full 
time  position  offers  competitive  wages, 
excellent  benefits  and  a  great  place  to 
live.  Located  in  northeast  Indiana, 
Steuben  County  is  home  to  101  lakes.  If 
you  are  quality  conscious  and  looking 
tor  an  oppartunity  to  advance,  please 
send  your  resume  today.  Steuben  Print¬ 
ing  Company,  Attention  Personnel,  PO 
Box  1 80,  Angola,  IN.  46703.  EOE 


THE  SAVANNAH  (Geargia)  News- 
Press  has  an  immediate  opportunity  for 
a  Pressroom  Superintendent.  Attributes 
desired  include  excellent  communica¬ 
tion  skills,  at  least  five  years  supervisory 
experience  in  a  pressroom  with  a  dou¬ 
ble-width  press  and  ability  to  handle 
applicable  administrative  duties.  The 
successful  candidate  will  be  responsible 
for  developing  standard  operating  pro¬ 
cedures  and  strategic  objectives.  Other 
responsibilities  include  developing  train¬ 
ing  programs,  purchasing  materials, 
scheduling  crews  and  controlling  waste. 
The  job  does  necessitate  the  ability  of 
the  successful  candidate  to  be  flexible  in 
working  as  needed  to  operational 
needs.  Hease  send  your  resume  to  Lou 
Barnes,  Employment  Manager,  Savan¬ 
nah  News-Press,  PO  Box  1088,  Savan¬ 
nah,  GA  31402. 


PRESS  SECRETARY 


PRESS  SECRETARY 

The  New  York  City  Campaign  Finance 
Board  is  seeking  a  Press  Secretary. 
Responsibilities  include  responding  to 
inquiries  from  the  public  and  the  press, 
drafting  press  releases,  press  advisories 
and  correspondence,  coordinating  pub¬ 
lic  disclosure  of  candidates'  campaign 
finances  including  in  computerized 
form,  drafting  spee^es,  arranging  pub¬ 
lic  appearances,  and  organizing  press 
conferences  as  well  as  other  public  rela¬ 
tions  activities.  Candidate  will  also  pre¬ 
pare  information  to  be  released  by  the 
Board  and  staff  and  will  coordinate  lob¬ 
bying  and  inter-governmental  commu¬ 
nications  efforts  of  the  Board  at  the 
local,  state,  and  federal  levels. 

Candidates  must  possess  a  bac¬ 
calaureate  degree  from  an  accredited 
college  and  three  to  five  years  of  full 
time  experience  in  public  or  community 
relations,  journalism,  advertising  or 
related  work,  including  six  months  of 
supervisory,  administrative,  man¬ 
agerial,  executive,  or  consultative  expe- 


Must  have  good  writing  and  public 
speaking  skills.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  New  York  City 
residency  required.  Send  resume  and 
cover  letter  with  solary  history  require¬ 
ments  to: 

Carol  Ozgen 

Director  of  Administrative  Service 
NYC  CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  BOARD 
40  Rector  Street,  7th  Floor 
New  York,  NY  10006 
EEO/M/F/H/V 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


PRE-PRESS  FOREAAAN 

Zone  2,  35,000  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  seeks  working  pre-press 
foreman.  Individual  will  supervise  and 
direct  night  shift  composing  employees 
to  achieve  established  quality  and  pro¬ 
duction  standards.  Experience  in  all 
phases  of  pre-press  operations  includ¬ 
ing  camera.  Must  possess  strong  man¬ 
agement  abilities  and  good  communi¬ 
cation  skills.  Please  send  resume  to 
BLIND  BOX  #06896,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


PRODUaiON  DIREaOR 
We  require  a  proven  leader,  trainer, 
motivator,  and  problem  solver  with  a 
minimum  of  3-5  years  experience  in  com¬ 
position,  pre-press,  press,  and  packag¬ 
ing  center  operations  as  well  as  budget¬ 
ing  and  union  negotiations.  Experience 
in  commercial  printing  and  flexo  pro¬ 
cess  also  desirable.  Send  resume  to: 
The  Monterey  County  Herald,  Business 
Manager,  PO  Box  271,  Monterey,  CA 
93942.  EOE. 


PRODUaiON  MANAGER  for  midwest 
commercial.  Non-heat  web,  multiple 
press  operation.  Knowledgeable  in 
Desktop  through  finishing.  Prefer  Expe¬ 
rience  or  #2  Person  Ready  to  move  up. 
Reply  to  Box  06903,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  SEEK  A  PRODUCTION  pro  with 
knowledge  of  composing  press  and  dis¬ 
tribution  for  an  11 ,000  circulatian  Zone 
5  union  daily.  We  offer  a  competitive 
salary  and  excellent  fringe  package. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  history 
along  with  references  to  Box  06905, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEB  NON-HEAT.  Immediate  opening. 
We  ship  and  mail  nation-wide.  Your 
present  location  okay.  We  print  inserts, 
signatures,  digests,  coupon  books, 
catalogs.  Trimmed  and  glued-on  press 
or  saddle  stitched.  16  units-3  folders. 
Open  24  hours.  Excellent  earnings. 
Huge  press  capacities.  Contact  K.  A. 
Lesnar.  1(800)843-6805.  M-F,  8-5 
CST. 


The  communication 
link  of  the 
newspaper 
industry  every 
week  since  1884. 


;  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 


JOURNALISM  PROFESSOR,  strong 
teaching  track  record  wants  term  or 
tenure-trock  appointment  for  foil  1994. 
Strong  writing,  computer  assisted  jour¬ 
nalism  skills.  Well  and  recently  pub¬ 
lished  in  major  publications.  Foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Asia,  Europe,  Africa, 
Latin  America.  M.A.J.  Contact  Bill 
Wright,  1 6909  N  Boy  Rd,  North  Miami 
Beach,  FL  33160.  Tel:  (305)  940-5974. 
Internet;  wrightw@servax.fiu.edu. 


CARTOONIST 


MAYBE  YOU'VE  SEEN  my  work  in  The 
New  York  Times,  Newsweek  or  USA 
Today.  I'm  an  award  winning,  nation¬ 
ally  syndicated  editorial  cartoonist  who 
is  ready  to  move  to  a  larger  paper. 
Samples  available  upon  request.  Box 


■iiiiiiiiaiMiaiUi 


CIRCULATION 


PROFESSIONAL  circulator  New  York 
City  and  Suburbs.  Available  for  marketing 
services  on  a  contractual  or  employ¬ 
ment  basis. 

(516)  588-2735. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
Effective  January  1, 1994 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-$7.85  per  line 

2  weeks-S6.95  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S6.05  per  line,  per  issue, 

4  weeks-S5,20  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S4. 10  per  line 

2  weeks-S3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S2.85  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  S2.65  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  S8.00  per  insertion  for  box  sen/ice.  Add  S4.50  per  insetlicin  for  box  sendee. 
Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline;  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $95;  2  to  5  times,  $90 
6  to  13  times,  $85:  14  to  26  times  $80;  27  to  52  times  $75. 

DEADLINE;  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Company _ 

Address _ 

City  _ 

State  - 

Zip  - 

Phone  _ 

Classification  _ 
Authorized  Signature 

Number  of  Insertions  _ 


Amount  Enclosed  $ , 


(PLEASE  AHACH  AD  COPY  TO  THIS  FORM) 

EditorOTublisher 

1 1  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  1001 1 ,  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  professional.  District/ 
Supervisor.  20  years  experience  home 
delivery/single  copy  sales.  Excellent 
customer  service  record.  Self- motivated 
seeking  managerial  position.  Prefer 
East  coast.  Call  Paul  (51 6)  543-1 237. 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 


BUILD  YOUR  OWN  EXPERTS 
Pagination  demands  constant  and  con¬ 
sistent  training  throughout  the  cycle,  as 
well  as  commitment  by  all  to  achieve 
results. 

If  this  describes  your  intention,  please 
respond.  I  am  a  training  professional 
with  extensive  knowledge  of  SUN  pro¬ 
ducts,  software  (Solaris  vl  .0  through 
v3.3),  networking  environments,  Macin¬ 
tosh,  DOS,  software/hardware 
interfoces.  My  background  is  site  man¬ 
agement,  and  computer  system  analyst 
in  the  fast  paced  daily  newspaper 
systems  support  area.  Long  history  of 
Program  design/platform  skills.  Reply 
to:  &3X  06877,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


15  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  in  newspaper 
reporting/editing;  seeking  position  with 
reputable  daily  paper  or  magazine. 
Well-versed  in  hard  news,  feature  writ¬ 
ing,  page  makeup.  Computer  literate. 
Editorial/opinion  column  writer  (from 
conservative/libertarian  viewpoint).  In 
Chicago  area;  can  relocate.  All  zones 
okay.  Call  Terry,  (708)  297-1876. 


AWARD-WINNING  reporter/editor, 
16  years  experience,  seeks  editorship 
of  weekly.  Respond  to  Box  06859, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  WIRE  and  copy  editor 
seeks  position.  Works  well  with  young 
reporters.  Meets  deadlines.  Reply  to 
Box  06907,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER/BRILLIANT 
WRITER  WITH  5  years  experience 
through  internships  with  3  mid-sized 
dailies.  Investigative  and  a  lot  of  police 
beat  experience.  Currently  reporter/ 
copy  editor  at  70,000.  J-maior, 
graduating  in  June.  Ideal  would  be 
publication  where  I  could  work  full¬ 
time/intern  and  do  some  investigative 
reporting.  No  zone  preference. 
Christopher  (41 4)  424-471 1 . 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR.  I  have  (1)  8 
years  on  editorial  board  of  a  left-of- 
center  metro,  (2)  a  name  you  might 
recognize,  (3)  everything  else.  Box 
06908,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
DECLARES  FREE  AGENa 
Seasoned  pro,  hits  solidly  to  center  and 
left,  fields  all  positions,  makes  few 
errors.  Also  manages.  (617)444-4658. 


REPORTER,  61,  wants  to  cover  his  age 
group,  your  fastest  growing  and  least 
covered  readership.  Box  06892,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR'S  position  sought  by 
experienced,  energetic  editor/reporter. 
Prefer  Zones  5,  7,  8,  9.  (305)  891  - 
2595,  (305)  836-2385. _ 

Happiness  is  a  by-product  of  helping 
others. 

Denny  Miller 


EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST/NEWLY 
TRAINED  LIBRARIAN  wants  opportunity 
to  improve  overoll  quality  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  your  newspaper  and  enhance  its 
usefulness  to  readers,  using  database 
research  and  computer  technologies. 
Interested  in  working  intensively  with 
reporters  on  investigative  projects  for 
maximum  impact  and  thoroughness. 
Internet  user.  Northwest,  West  only. 
Coll  (217)352-1816. 


HAVE  THE  SOFTWARE,  but  need  the 
training?  Experienced  editor  and  Quark 
expert  will  give  your  newsroom  stoff 
hands-on  training  on  both  Macintosh 
Quark  and  PC  Quark.  Will  commute  to 
papers  in  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut.  Call  (401)  781-4676, 
leave  message. 


SPORTS  WITH  SPARK.  Seasoned  pro 
with  a  decade  of  experience  in  Big  Ten 
country  seeks  writing/desk  job.  Sharp 
game  stories,  snappy  columns,  fresh 
ideas;  layout  and  design  experience 
(FreeHand,  Quark,  pagination)  too.  I 
can  do  it  all;  let  me  do  it  for  you. 
Respond  to  Elox  06910,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FREELANCE 


AWARD-WINNING  writer/photo¬ 
journalist  ready  to  freelance.  Experi¬ 
enced  and  versatile.  Any  topic  includ¬ 
ing  sports,  humor.  Write  Rick  Charles, 
PO  Box  590282,  Houston,  TX  77259 


CARICATURES,  AND  YOUR  LOCAL 
ISSUES 

Award-winning  editorial  cartoonist  with 
8  years  experience  seeks  assignments. 
Fax  capabilities  call  Annette  Balesteri 
1(510)757-7281. 


PRODLJCTION/TECH 


COMPOSING  FOREAWN 
Seeking  career  position.  Over  21  years 
experience,  last  nine  in  composing. 
Macintosh  literate.  AdSpeed/ 
PageSpeed  experience.  Call  Jim,  (304) 
522-1295. 


PACKAGING  &  DISTRIBUTION 
Looking  for  an  opportunity  where  my 
skills  and  knowledge  will  be  utilized  for 
results.  I  possess  skills  and  knowledge 
in  all  aspects  of  monagement,  project 
methodology  and  new  technology.  Peo¬ 
ple  oriented,  quality  minded.  Respond 
to  Box  0671 6,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PREPRESS  SPECIAUST 

RIT  printing  grad  seeks  prepress  man¬ 
agement  position  with  metro  daily.  I  am 
an  expert  wi  th  AP/Leaf  photo 
technology  products.  I  possess  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  Mac,  especially  with 
QuarkXPress  and  Photoshop.  I  also 
know  Harris  pagination  systems  and 
other  front-end  systems.  Plus,  I  am  well- 
versed  with  various  imagesetters  and 
RIPs.  My  background  is  a  balanced  mix 
of  print  production  and  editorial,  includ¬ 
ing  several  years  of  experience  in  each. 
Mark:(609)860-7105/  (908)521-5165 


TRAVEL  WRITERS  WANTED 


TRAVEL  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  travel 
industry  connections  seeks  writers!  FREE 
travel/cruises!  Jeff  (201 )  773-7966 
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by  Joann  Lee 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

A  LOOK  AT  ASIANS  AS 
PORTRAYED  IN  THE  NEWS 


DURING  THE  PAST  four  years,  the 
number  of  hate  crimes  against  Asian- 
Americans  as  reported  by  newspapers 
has  increased  dramatically. 

From  San  Francisco  to  New  York, 
the  story  is  similar:  Asians  are  attacked 
or  made  the  target  of  racial  slurs. 

Newspapers  attribute  this  in  part  to 
the  tough  economic  times.  When  jobs 
are  hard  to  come  by  and  the  economy 
is  in  a  recession,  Asians,  regardless  of 
their  ethnicity,  economic  class,  educa¬ 
tional  background  or  immigration  sta¬ 
tus,  are  seen  as  one,  a  group  of  people 
most  identifiable  in  terms  of  skin  color. 

Race  is  a  uniform  that  cannot  be 
hidden  by  economic  achievement,  the 
neighborhood  where  one  lives  or  the 
kind  of  car  one  drives.  Asians  by  virtue 
of  their  race  are  increasingly  targets  of 
bias. 

A  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission 
study  released  Feb.  28,  1992,  finds  that 
violence  aimed  at  the  7.3  million 
Asian-Americans  in  the  United  States 
(the  fastest-growing  ethnic  group  in 
the  country)  is  “a  serious  national 
problem.” 


Lee  is  co'director  of  journalism  at 
Queens  College  in  New  York 
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Two  days  before  the  commission’s  re¬ 
port  was  released,  a  Japanese-Ameri- 
can  was  stabbed  to  death  in  front  of 
his  home  by  a  disgruntled  unemployed 
Caucasian,  who  indicated  that  he 
blamed  Asians  for  his  economic  prob¬ 
lems. 

Media  images  are  so  important  to 
our  construction  of  opinions  and  atti¬ 


tudes;  they  play  a  key  role  in  not  only 
how  society  sees  Asians  as  a  minority 
but  how  Asians  see  themselves  in  the 
context  of  the  larger  society. 

A  look  at  the  types  of  stories  that 
are  being  reported  yields  a  pattern  of 
repetitive  themes  and  stereotypes.  The 
stereotypes  are  well  known:  Asians  as 
the  hard-working  model  minority,  as  a 
docile,  meek  people.  The  themes  are 
also  familiar:  Chinatowns  as  exotic 
ghettos  where  crime  is  rampant;  gangs 
that  kill  indiscriminately;  and  a  flood 
of  new  immigrants  who  are  straining 
our  resources  and  taking  away  jobs. 

The  era  of  on-line  data  searches  has 
ushered  in  a  new  way  to  look  for  these 
patterns.  Going  through  such  data  sys¬ 
tems  as  Nexis,  which  has  a  collection 
of  more  than  350  full-text  information 
sources  from  U.S.  and  overseas  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  journals,  newslet¬ 
ters,  and  wire  service  and  broadcast 
transcripts,  it  is  possible  to  get  a  bird’s- 
eye  view  of  the  media  landscape. 

One  can  look  at  not  only  what  types 
of  stories  are  being  printed  about 
Asians  by  the  various  mainstream  pub¬ 
lications  nationwide;  it  is  possible  to 
get  a  solid  sense  of  how  various  minor¬ 
ity  communities  are  covered. 


For  instance,  the  on-line  system  at 
the  City  University  of  New  York  pro¬ 
vides  news  clippings  published  by  27 
major  newspapers  nationwide.  In  it,  I 
found  2,007  entries  on  Asian-Ameri¬ 
cans  filed  since  1989.  Out  of  curiosity, 
I  searched  the  system  for  the  word 
“African-Americans”  and  found  that 
more  than  twice  that  number  —  5,282 


entries  —  were  listed.  A  search  of 
“Hispanic  Americans”  yielded  4,710 
stories. 

In  short,  it  is  possible  to  find  out 
what  key  media  news  organizations, 
among  them  the  New  York  Times,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Washington  Post,  Wall 
Street  Journal,  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle,  Boston  Globe,  Chicago  Tribune  and 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  are  printing 
when  it  comes  to  Asian-Americans.  It 
is  a  telling  look,  indeed. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  Asian-Americans  live  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Hawaii  and  New  York;  there  are 
also  sizable  Chinatowns  in  Boston, 
Seattle  and  Chicago. 

It  is  possible  therefore  to  access 
through  on-line  data  retrieval  most  of 
the  newspapers  located  in  cities  where 
there  is  a  large  Asian  population. 

As  such,  the  articles  and  informa¬ 
tion  available  and  gathered  reflect  a 
relatively  comprehensive  record  of 
what  is  (and  is  not)  being  written  in 
mainstream  newspapers  about  Asian- 
Americans  in  just  about  all  corners  of 
the  country  today. 

By  far,  the  largest  number  of  stories 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  46) 
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In  other  words,  parties  other  than  Asians  talking 
about  Asian-related  issues  seem  to  be  defining 
what  the  news  is.  News  from  those  sources  has  a 
much  greater  chance  of  being  carried  by  the 
mainstream  media. 
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Even  before  it  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize,  there  was 


The  James  Aronson  Award  for  Social  Jusdce 


impressive  response  to  “The  Plutonium  Experiment,” 
written  by  The  Albuquerque  Tribune’s 
Eileen  Welsome. 

The  stories  revealed  the  names  of  victims  of  the 
federal  government’s  radioactive  testing  in  the  1940s. 

Judges  for  the  Selden 
Ring  Award  for 
Investigative  Reporting 
said,  “Ms.  Welsome’s 
pursuit  of  the  story  was 
dogged  and  her  cases 
well  documented.  Her 
stories  were  beautifully 
written  arxl  extraordinarily  moving.” 

Judges  for  the  George  Polk  Award  for  National 
Reporting  pointed  to  her  “...old-fashioned  sleuthing” 
that  “captured  the  nation’s  attention.” 

And  the  Heywood  Hale  Broun  Award  judges  called 
the  work  “...an  American  journalism  classic..unequaled 
in  its  significance,  origjnaliqr  and  professionalism.” 

Re^xmse  to  die  story  also  came  in  the  form  of  the 
Roy  Howard  Award  for  Public  Service  Journalism. 

The  Headliners  Award  for  Invest^ative  Reporting. 


Our  only  regret  is  that 
there  was  a  story 
to  tell  in  the  first  place. 


Journalism. 

The  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Award  for  Invest^ative 
Reporting. 

Now  that  the  series  also  has  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize,  it’s 
time  to  acknowledge  the  fdllow  staficrs  who  helped 
Eileen  make  the  story 
possible. 

Gty  editor  Mike 
Arrieta-Walden 
envisioned  the  project, 
de^;ner  Lara  Edge 
brou^t  that  vision  to  the 
pagp,  and  copy  editor 
Bob  Benz  polished  the  words  to  give  them  impact  To 
editor-m-chief  Hm  Galla^er  goes  credit  for  inspiring 
his  staff  to  believe  that  it  doesn’t  take  a  big  newspapa  to 
break  the  big  story. 

We  must  also  acknowledge,  with  remorse  and  re^iea, 

the  subiecB  of  the  florks:  18  dozens  who  had  M 

the  U.S.  government  was  usii^  them  to 

oondua  plutonium  experiments.  Widi 

them  and  dieir  families.  The  Albuquerque 

“ALBUQUERQUE 

Tribune  shares  the  awards.  S!a  TRIBUNE 

A  9CRIFFS  HOWARD  COMMNY 
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